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ABSTRACT 

This report discusses enrollment planning by colleges 
and universities as it concerns the understanding of why students 
choose to attend one particular college over another. First, the past 
responses of colleges to enrollment-threatening changes are 
presented. Next, an explanation is given of why knowledge of student 
college choice behavior is important for enrollment planning, student 
marketing, and recruitment. Then, the conceptual foundations for the 
study of college choice behavior (psychology, sociology, economics) 
are discussed, followed by an explanation of why it is importar to 
understand what determines enrollment fluctuations, such as an 
increasing job market or economic recession. Micro-level studies of 
college choice behavior, which are used to estimate the effects of 
institutional and student characteristics on the probability that a 
particular individual will choose a particular college, are examined. 
Finally, information related to the following questions is presented 
and discussed: (i) "what factors are important to students of 
nontraditional age in making college decisions?" (2) "what are the 
phases of the college choice process?" (3) "what factors are 
important in creating a desire to attend college?" (4) "why is ;he 
college search and application phase so important?" and (5) "how can 
an institution more effectively manage enrollment in the selection 
and attendance phase?" contains an index and 227 references. {GLli) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In the 1970s, projections clearly indicated that the traditional 
college student cohort of 18 to 21 year olds would fall by 
25 fK'rcent lx?tween the late 1970s and the early 1990s (Wichc 
1988). Colleges unhappily watched the numl>er of traditional 
college-level jobs per college graduate decrease. Potential 
students l^ecame consumers and flexed tlieir newfound mar- 
ketplace muscle. Fears of cutbacks in im|X)rtant sources of 
student financial aid intensified as the 1970s came to an end. 
Hie higher education marketplace was changing in many 
ways which threatened lo produce significant enrollment 
declines. 

How Did Colleges Respond to 
EnroUment-Threatenlng Changes? 

F'aced with prospects of reduced enrollments, budget doficiis. 
retrenchment, arid institutional closings, many administrators 
paid more attention to enrollment maintenance, became more 
responsive to market interests and more aware of the increas 
ingly competitive nature of student recruitment, and began 
to engage in market-oriented activities intended to attract 
students, luicli year's students iK'came more like academic 
shopiK*rs or consumers (Riesman 1980), prefening voc'uiional. 
(Kvupaiional. or professional courses over courses in the ira 
diiional arts and sciences. In resjxMise, many institutions nude 
prompt market oriented modifications in academic programs 
to match student demand (SUidtman 1980). 

Why Is Knowledge of College Choice Behavior 
Important for Enrollment Planning, Student 
Marketing, and RecnUtment? 

I'rom the 1970s through tockiy. colleges have Lievelo}x\i two 
basic market oriented desires. 'Hiey want to plan and forecast 
their enrollment more effectively. aiKi they want to influence 
the college going decision making pr(K'e\s of desired siu 
dents, nie stiidy of eollege choice behavior is of great prac 
lical importance for .'dministrators in promoting greater etlet 
civenes^s in these two areas. The .study of enrollment behavior 
of students in groups (macro level ) indicates how changes 
in environmental and in.siiiutional chanicterisiics affea an 
in.stituiion s t(Hal enrollment. 'Hie .study of the college choice 
Ix'luivior of individual students ( micro level ) indie ates ihc 
ways in which environmental, institutional, and stiideni ctuir 
;icterislics affect a .student's c hoices about wliether or not to 
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attend college and which college to attend, li is the results 
of these studies which provide the fundiimenial knowledge 
bases for enhancing the effectiveness of enrollment planning 
activities and student marker ing ;ind recruitment activities 
(Ikxssler 1984). 

What Arc the Conceptual Foundations 
for the Study of College Choice Behavior? 

Most studies of student enrollment behavior have been con 
ducted b) educational researchers with backgrounds in either 
ps>vhology, scK'iology, or economics. 'Hiese disciplines oiler 
somewhat different perspectives and conceptual foundations 
fonhe study of college choice beliavior. Psychologists 
emphasize the psychological environment, or climaic. of an 
institution, its impact on students, and student institution fit 
( Astin 196S). Sociologists view the fomiation of college going 
aspirations as part of a general status attainment prot'ess. 
Ixonomisis view college attendance decisions as a fonn of 
investment like decision making Ix-havior gackson 1978). 

Why Is It Important to Understand 

What Determines Enrollment at Different Levels? 

'Hie most importaiit contribution of the macro level enroll 
ment studies may be their estimates of the probable effects 
of environmental characteristics on an institution s total enroll 
ment. Understanding the effects of environmental clnmges 
on enrollment can provide helpful guidelines for enrollment 
tnrecasting (fioenack and Weiler 1979) and for making tlie 
assumptions net essar\* to estimate revenue and expenditure 
ill planning and l^idgeting processes. For example, the enroll 
ment effects of clianges in tlie economy often are unexpect 
etily complex, bui important to understand. Positive enroll 
meni effects can result from incrc^'using jo[) market 
(jpportunities for college gniduates or horn decreasing job 
market opportunities tor noncollege graduates. 

Cieneral economit recessions usually reduce joh niarket 
opportunities in positions traditionally held by noncollege 
graduates more tlian tliey do opportunities in positions nor 
mally lield by college graduates. As a result, general economic 
retessions can .stimula!** enrollment by making jol) market 
opportunities for college graduates relaiively .superior to those 
lor noruollege graeluates Also, when conditions in tlie college 
|ob market eleteriorate. enrollmeiu tenets to (avor tol leges 



empha.si/ing professional or vcx'ational curricula. However, 
when college iob market opportunities increase, enrollment 
tends to favor colleges emphasizing traJ'rional liberal iuts 
and sciences curricula (Paulsen and Pogue 1988). 

Why Is It Important to Understaii J 
Individual StuUcnt Enrollment Behavior? 

llie greatest contribution of the micro level studies of college 
choice behavior is their ability to estimate the effects of insti- 
tutional and student characteristics on the probability that 
a particular individual will choose a particular college. Under 
standing the enrollment effects of such characteristics can 
help enrollment managers tailor and target their college's 
marketing mix of programs, prices, and places to those stu 
dents possessing characteristics similar to those who most 
often matriculate at their college. 

Some enrollment effects of the interaction Ix'tween student 
and institutional characteristics are especially important to 
understand. For example, student resfX)nsivenes.s to college 
cost decreases ;is income and academic ability rise, and vice 
vers;i. Also, recent research lias shown that students are now 
about equally sensitive to change.-* in the major parts of col 
lege cost: tuition, r(H)m and Ixrard, commuting, financial aid, 
and foregone earnings (Manski and Wise 19H3). 

What Factors Are Important to Students of 
Nontradltlonal Age in Making College Decisions? 

Students of traditional and nontraditional age respond sim 
ilarly to some factors in their college-going behavior. Other 
factors are either uniquely important or simply more imjior 
lant for nontraditional students. Tor example, a student of 
nontraditional age is more likely to attend college: the higher 
the student's own (Kx upational statu.s. the higher the student' 
own income, the younger he or she is, when the student is 
not married, when the student has fewer children under IH. 
when working full time, when a veteran, when living a short 
disumce from a college, when tuition is lower, and when 
finajicial aid i.s available (liishop and Van l>> k 1977). 

What Are the Phases of the College Choice PitKCSs? 

Many re.sean hers have relied on some variaiioti of a three 
phiise miKlel of the college choice proc ess (Jackson I9H2 ) 
llie college cLspiration formation stage is the one in whic h 
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fiindiniental ecliicutional aspirations arc formed and may last 
from early diildluxxi through high schi)o\ and beyond. The 
college search and application phase includes acquiring and 
examining information alx)iii colleges to identify a limited 
numlK»r of institutions to which to apply. Tlie college selec- 
tion and attendance phase involves the evaluation oi' alter 
natives to make a Unal college selection. 

What Factors Are Important In 
Creating a Desire to Attend College? 

Iliree categories of tadors may have significuiU influence 
on the formation o'' college-going aspirations; scK'ioeconomic 
background, acade.iiic ability, and contextual (parental en 
couragement, peers' plans. neighborhixKl or high schcK)l sta 
lus, self esteem, college cumculum, teacher and counselor 
encouragement), Iliere are some imponant implications for 
early intervention in the college aspiration formation priK'e.ss, 
I'or example, parental encourageinent, a contextual factor, 
has been found U) have jxHentially greater impact than either 
MK ioeconomic status or academic aptitude. Parental encour 
agement is a social ps>'chologic'al process, open to influence 
through counseling of parents and their children. 

Why Is the C4)ilege Search and 
Application Phase So Important? 

It is in thi.s phase of the choice pnxvss that most colleges 
are eliminated from consideration by students. TtK» sckIo 
et'onomic background and academic ability of students con 
linue to influence .stutlent decision making during this phase. 
k\iding them to preselect certain colleges ft)r application. 
The persistent pattcTn appears to be that as students* family 
intome. edutational aspirations, aptitude, achievement. ;uul 
|xirt»nial educaii(Mi increase, their choices become more likely 
tt) include higl) uxst. highly selective, more distant, private, 
four year colleges and universities ( Ihlanfeldt i9K(); /emsk>' 
and Oedcl 

()t course, potential students exist in substantial quantities 
atTo.s.s all levels of MK ioecoiiomic backgrounds and academic 
abilities, 'lliereforc* ihey will preselect instiiutioiial categories 
across all levels of institutional se lectivity, eost. distance from 
home, and so on. I-ach college mu.st work hard to find 
ai^pt\)pnate matches fxnween (he c hanmeristics of the stu 
dents it seeks to recruii and the ^ haracieristic s of its own insti 



tution. Each college must work hard to he included in the 
choices of sucli students. 

How Can an Institution More Effectively Manage 
Enrollment in the Selection and Attendance Phase? 

Individual institutions enjjaged in academic market research 
usually study student enrollment behavior in this final phase 
(Utien et al. 1983). Analysis of data collected from admitted 
student cjuestionnaires i)n student characteristics and ratings 
of the characteristics of a college and its coivipetitors all( ws 
a college to identity its annpeiitors. asses^s its itnage, deter 
mine its market position compared tc; competitors, identify 
what determines matriculation choices, and identify student 
market segments by enrollment yield. 

Given the availability of such information, an institutioi^ 
has t'vo broad enrollment strategies: 

• recruit students with characteristics consistent with the 
characteristics of the college; 

• adjust the characteristics of the college so they are more 
consistent with the student characteristics desired by the 
college. 
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FOREWORD 



It is well understood that inasi colleges and universities can 
no longer be passive in attracting students to their campuses. 
In the past, having a high number of student applicants indi- 
cated healthy admissions. But more students are now sending 
out a greater number of applications as they shop around 
for the best academic and student aid opportunity. Conse- 
quently, more institutions are having to accept a greater 
number of applicants in order to ensure thai tht^ will have 
an adequate number of new students. Meanwhile, it is impor 
tant for an institution to attract and admit students whose edu 
cailonal goals and interests are compatible with the institu- 
tion's strengths. If this does not iiappen, the students will 
he dissatisfied and in all probability will leave the institution 
iK'fore completing their education. Tliis is a loss to Ixnh the 
institution and the individual. 

Admissions oHlcers can ensure thai students will "Ht" tlie 
institution if they have a scjund understanding of the reason 
ing that underlies a student's enrollment decision making 
prcx ess. Some of the students' criteria are fairly basic and 
obvious, such as academic programs offered, availal^ility of 
student residence halls, and the success graduates have in 
getting cenain tyj^es of jobs or in going on togniduate 
sc*h(X)ls. Other issues concerning choice are more subtle. 
To what degree are students' application decisions based on 
the success of last year's f(x>tball team? Are other sch(X)ls otfer 
ing iK'iier student aid packages? And what is the Uval n :> 
utaiion of the institution? 'Iliese ;uid many other issues ai 
now known to influence student decision making. 

In his re|X)rt, Michael H. I^aulsen, instnielional development 
specialist in the Office of Instnictional Resources and an 
adjuna associate professor of higher education at the Uni 
versiiy of Illinois at Urixuia Champaign, tfumnighly reviews 
the major literature addressing tiie facK^rs and prcxesses stu 
dents use in ch(X)sing a college. Paulsen examines the chang 
ing marketplace, the new consumer, marketing concepts, the 
interactions of student and institutional characteristics, and 
the stages of college choice. Finally, he suggests pnxvdures 
and ix)licies for institutions and makes recommendations 
for future researcli. 

Conc*;nis about student recniitment are no longer limited 
to the admissions office. Deans, department chairs and indi 
vidual faculty are increasingly being called Ufxm to help 
increase student enrollment. Tlieir kjiowledge of how and 
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why students make choices can greatly influence their effec- 
tiveness in the admissions pro(x\ss. Michael B. Paulsen has 
developed a report that will be useful to anyone concemed 
with effective enrollment planning and student recruitment. 



JoKUthan D* Fife 

l^ofessor and Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



111 the early 1970s, the higher t'ducation coninuiniiy antici- 
pated demographic changes, economic changes, and public 
ix)ncy changes which threatened tlecreasing enrollments, 
excess capacity, aiul institutional closings. In an era of rising 
student consumerism, these exi>ected changes profiled a new 
buyer's market in higher education. 

Ill the face of anticipatetl budget deficits and siirinkiiig 
cnrt)llnients, institutions Ixjgan to focus more on changes in 
the higher education marketplace, 'llie increasing in.stahilit> 
of environmental characteristics made it more ditficult to 
make an accurate enrollment estimate, u|X)n which so many 
budgetary decisions are based. Institutions paid more atten 
lion to the charactcri.stics of iMher institutions relative to ilveir 
own as concern alx)ut attracting students increased. Increiising 
numbers of colleges iK-gan to engage in various forms of what 
we now refer to iis academic marketing activities. 

Among the many professional practices in a comprehensive 
enrollment management prtKcss, an im|X)rtant marketing 
related activity is the effective recniitnUMit of desiretl students. 
An understanding of student enrollment decision making, 
or ' college choice " behavior, is a prinuiry need for etVet tive 
student recruitment. 

If more educators leani svhat many have already learned 
al)oui what determines enrc^llment, the college clu)ice Iwhav 
ior of .students, and marketing research perhaps sve can 
increa.se the chances that there svill still Ix- 'three thous;ind 
futures * in /\merican higher education. 



I nUi-nhi'uJtun Sttuh nl EnnAlm nt Jifhui iur 
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STUDYING COLLEGE CHOICE BEHAVIOR 



This rejx)rt introduces readers to college choice beliavior its 
a valuable b;ise for more effective enrollment planning;, stU' 
dent marketing, and recruitment. It also outlines tlie concep- 
tual founditions and metluxis used in the stucfy of college 
choice iK'havior. 'ilie report reviews the enrollment* 
threatening changes in the higlier education marketplace of 
the 1970s, the context within which many colleges and uni- 
versities first became clearly marketorlented in their planning. 
In addition, the results of 2S years of studies in this area are 
reviewed and evaluated. 

A Changing Higher Education Marketplace 

From tlie }x*rspective of the 1970s, the j>essimisiic outkxik 
for higher education enrollment in the 1980s appeared to be 
well substantiated and was quite sobering. Between the late 
1970s and the mid 1990s, the traditional IH- to 21year'old 
student group was expected to shrink by 21 jxtcent to 2S per 
cent (Carnegie Council 19K0, p. 153; Cenim I9H0, p. 19; West- 
ern Interstate Commission for Higher Fxiucation (WICHIil 
19H«, p. 9). For some regions, such ils the Northeast, projected 
decreases ranged from 35 to ^0 percent (Hreneman 19H3 
p. 15;W1CHE 19H8. p. 13). 

The tyjies of institutions expected to l>e most vulnerable 
to the demogniphic decline included the less selective private 
institutioas. 'IIionc expected to Ih* less vulnerable were the 
public community colleges and universities and the more 
selective private colleges (Carnegie Foundation 197S, p. 76; 
McPlierson I97H, p. 196). Wliile some promoted the idea of 
pursuing noiuradilional student sources, most were convinced 
that even substantial effectiveness wiili sui h recruitment 
woiild fall tiir short of olVseuing the dramatic and dismal 
demographic changes ahead. 

Watching increasing numbers of college graduates l)eing 
forced to accept jobs which were held iriiditionally by liigh 
schcK)l graduates convinced many educators that even tlie eco 
nomic nuHivalion for college attendance wits waning and 
would exacerbate the expected enrollment problems. 
Between l%9 and 1974 llie ratio of college level jobs (pro 
fcssional and managerial) to college level workers fell frt)m 
1.9 to I. ft (Freeman 1976, p. IH). 

Oer the s;ime period, inHation adju.sied starting s;ilaries 
of college graduates fell by an average of 2.2 percent to S.I 
percent per year, depending on tlie field of study, wliile cnirii 
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ings of (Xher U.S. workers actiwlly incrtuscd During the first 
half of the 1970s, the college participation rate of 18 to 24 
year olds fell from 35.2 percent lo 27,8 jx-rceiu (Freeman 
1975, pp. 289, 298). 

Such changes made college appear a less attractive optlt)n 
for new high .school graduates and threatened to decrease 
enrollment. At a time wht?n op|X)rtunities in the college job 
market were clearly deteriorating, it was hard for the higher 
education community to share the confidence of some econ- 
omists who sjX)ke of the grcnit future need for college grad 
uates in conjunction with the inevitable expansion of tlie ser 
vices sector. 

A.S cutbacks in sources of financial aid to students lixMiied 
on the hori/on its a prominent concern of administrators (Bal- 
dridge et al. 1982, p. 33 )» and student consumers were 
demanding to call the tune whenever they paid the piper 
(Kiesman 1980), fear of budget deficits, retrenchment, and 
institutional closures expanded. Hie higher education mar 
ketplace wiis changing in terms of demographics, economics, 
public |x)licy, and student preferences, luid wa.s threatening 
to generate enrollment declines. 

Recruiting the New Student Consumer 

l*aced with the possibility of reduced enrollmenis. budget 
deficits, and retrenchment in an age of rising student con- 
sumerism, mmy administrators in the 1970s l>egan to fix their 
attention on ways to maintain and elTectively foreciisi their 
enrollment. With a shrinking ixx)l of traditional prospects, 
colleges iK'gan to pay increased attention to recruitment of 
cjualified students from |xk)1s of prospective siudcnis that 
were not shrinking, such iis older students, women, part lini'j 
attenders, minorities, and foreign students. ITiese latter groups 
turned out to Ix' the primary demographic .sources of enroll 
ment maintenance in the 19HOs (I'rances 1989). 

Institutions also became more res(X)nsive to market inter 
e.sts, more aware of the increasingly competitive nature of the 
student recruitment procvss, and began to engage in market 
oriented activities intended to attract desired students to their 
campuses, luich institution had to seek ways to make it.self 
more attractive than its competitors in the eyes of desired 
students. 

One of the earliest and most wide spread examples of such 
market oriented institutional resjx)nses t(K)k place when mum 
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students began to assert themselves in their role as consumers 
of academic programs. 

In an apparent attempt to increase their cliances for employ 
tnent u|^)n graduation, growing jx'rcentages of students 
spumed the traditional arts and sciences majors and opted 
for more explicitly ixcupational or job related programs. One 
sur\'e>' showed that lx?tween 1968 and 1974, S2 percent of 
responding institutions rqx^rted major increitses in under 
graduate enrollment in vixirtional and professional studies 
while only 27 percent reix>rted similar increases in traditional 
liberal arts enrollment (Glenny 1976, p. 26). 

Students were lx\x>ming shop}x?rs or consumers, prefering 
to consume vixational. iKCupational, or professional courses 
rather than traditional liberal arts courses, 'llie market-oriented 
rcsfxmses of institutions to changing preferences of students 
were Ixnh prompt and extensive, lb tnake themselves aitrac 
tive to [xHential students, colleges clianged their academic 
programs, generating major realliK^ations of campus resources 
and eventually, in many citses, a cluuige ii^ institutional 
mission. 

Of course, some institutions made few or no clianges of 
this kind in resjx>nse to market pressure Recent evidence 
indicates that philanthropy }XH)r, tuition dependent institu 
tions made pro|x)rtionately more programmatic changes than 
the more philanthropy rich institutions (ChatYee 19H4; Paul.^;i?n 
1990). 

ftised on the 197K (:;imegie Council Sur\'t7, 43 percent 
of institutions adeied programs in engineering; 5S p-.rceni 
added programs in business; 67 percent added jirogt^ams in 
legaL judicial, and |x>lice sciences; and 65 |X»rcent added pro 
grams in healtli sciences. Meanwhile, 66 percent of institutions 
dropped foreign language prc^grams. 16 percent dropped 
pliysical sc iences programs, and 1'4 per^^ent dropped programs 
in the humanities (Stadtman 1980. p. Ul). 

In 1976, tlie (!arnegie Commission rechtssitled 91 of its 719 
liberal arts colleges as comprehensive colleges (Carnegie 
Council 19^3, 1976). Hy 19K7. tlie new Carnegie Chtssifiraiion 
shifted many more of its lilx'ral arts il colleges into its com 
prehensive colleges categor>\ witii many others in tliat group 
conferring less than SO percent of their degrees in the liberal 
arts but remaining ten) small In enrollment to 1k» chtssitled 
;is comprehensive (Caniegie Council 1987). li>' !9HS, insti 
tutions of higher education as a group were conferring over 
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50 i>ercent of their bachelor's degrees in "cxcupaiional or pro- 
fessional fields" (Rehnke 1987, p. 1). 

>»1ien suppliers become feverish in their efforts to provide 
what consumers want, a buyer's market has evolved (Ihlaiv 
feldt 1975). Many institutions clearly responded to a buyer's 
market by changing their college mission. Some may have 
experienced '*a loss of a sense of their liisioric mission" in 
an effort to accommcxiate the demands of the student con- 
sumer for more vocationally oriented coursework (Pfhister 
and Finkclstein 1984, p 1 18). Perhaps they believed that sur 
vival meant that they "must cater to the student customer" 
(Riesman 1980, p. 108). 

Such niarket oriented activities of colleges and universities 
were at first surprising and, in some ways, disapix)inting for 
many |X)stscvondary educators, llxiay. a wide variety of 
market f(Kused Ixjhaviors are common and normal at most 
colleges and universities. 'Iliesc behaviors often are described 
Its the application of academic marketing principles to the 
student recniitmeiu com|K)nem of iui institution's overall 
enrollment management system. 

Enrollment Planning, Student Recruitment, 
and College Choice 

Hs^sentially, colleges from the 1970s through todiiy have had 
two b;isic market oriented desiufs. Ilit^ have wanteci to more 
efTeciively plan and forecast their enrollment, and to more 
effectively influence the enrollment decision making prcxrss 
of prospective students, lliis is where the study of college 
choice behavior is of great practical inn^ortunce to 
administrators. 
I 

T()/)li4Pi for emollmcfm ami to mufia^v cnrollnicnLs. pro 
foKsiopiuLs must (x'^m with an uudto'stamim^ oj the demufui 
for hi^fxr vducatUm and oj ixnv stt4dcnts decide to enroll 
in a .peci/ic collide or university^. . . an iPPi/H)rtant step in 
the det eiopppient of a sf)ecialized htowled^e hose for ePiroll 
ppient pPUwafii^silUysslcr 1984. p. H). 

Macro-level studies of college clu)ice beluvior show us how 
changes in enviroiuncntal factors ( usually Jx^yond an insti- 
lution's control) and institutional characteristics (usually 
within an institution's control) am affect an institution s touu 
cnn>llmcnt. 'H^ese often are referred to as enrollmcni demand 
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studies. Micro level studies of college choice behavior show 
us how particular eiivironmeiital, institutional, and student 
characteristics can affect a student's choice regarding whether 
or not to attend college and which college to attend. Ttiese 
iwo types of studies offer a valuable knowledge base foi' 
Increasing the effectiveness of enrollment planning activities 
and student marketing and recruitment activities, respectively. 

Conceptual Foundations of College Choice 

liducational researchers with disciplinary backgrounds from 
S(xiok)gy. economics, and psychology have conducted much 
of the research on college cliois c, JkK'iologists view college 
choice from th(* lUTsi^Jctive of status attainment process, 
while tx'onomists view it as a form of investment decision 
makiPtgf)e^MWior{]dcks(.)n 1978, pp, 549 550). Psychologists 
examine college choice from the perspective of the im/)act 
of college ey^Kriences and environments on students and 
optimal student imtitution Jit 

In their study of the status attainment prcxess, the work 
of many scK'iologists has fcvuscd on the earliest stages of the 
college choice prcx:ess. Perhaps their greatest contribution 
to college choice resc*arch has been their examination of the 
factors that influence the prcKess by which a student forms 
educational aspirations or plans to attend college. Results con 
sistently have emphasized the importance of characteristics 
of the student's family and high school background, as well 
;is the student s academic ability. 

Economists often view college going Ix'havior as a man 
Ifestation of an investment-like deci,sioiv making pr<K*ess. 'Ilieir 
studies have indicated that student background and ability, 
so important in status attainment and the early formation of 
educational aspiration, remain im|X)rtant throughout the gen 
eral priKvss of college choice, interacting in important ways 
with institutional and environmental factors in college going 
investment Ucvision making. 

A series of jmc peering college choice studies l)y psychol 
ogists found that 

the characterLstics of the studefits euroHed hy an institution 
are hi^ihiy related to measures of tfjepsydH^lo^ical em iron 
ment or \Hmate^ of the imtitutiofi If, as tfjese findings su^ 
Mest, the colU^fie enriroftmefit Ls determined to a lur^e extefit 
hy //v kifuLs of students at tfx' iPistitution (Astin p. 3) 



then perhaps ilic witlelyohscrvcd icndency of prospective 
students to attend colleges with stiJent bodies similar to 
themselves is a healthy, natiinil process of student self 
distribution. Tliese findings also suggest that colleges wishing 
to change their institutional climate and Its impact on students 
may need to begin by recruiting students with desirable attrib- 
utes different from those of their present students. 

'Hie most genenil and consistent findings of each group 
of studies otTer general guidelines which may increase the 
ett'ectiveness and appropriateness of certain essential enroll- 
ment planning and student recruitment practices. 

College Choice and Macro*Level 
and Micro-Level Studies 

llie dedication of higher education scholars to the study of 
how environmental, institutional, and student characlerisiics 
influence enrollmenis and college-going iK'haviors has been 
a highly prcKluttive resjx^nse to the changing marketplace, 
luich study of the higher education marketplace and college- 
going iK'havior can Ix? chissified in one of two primar> -ate 
gories: maav leivlimd ttiicw letvl studies. 'Ilie two lyjxs of 
research designs differ primarily in the i>i>e of diia used and 
in the statistical prcxedures used to analyze the d;Ua. 

Macro-level studies fcxus on the relationships Ix'iween 
the enrollment l>ehavior of student groups and various envir 
onmental, institutional, and student charatierisiics. 'these rela- 
tionships have been studied across IxHh groups at one point 
in time and across many years for one group. 

Such studies are designed to describe, explain, and predict 
the total, or "aggregate." enrollment for an institution, a state, 
a region, or a nation, imearn^^rcssiopi is the most common 
statistical pnKedure used to analyze diita on the behavior of 
students in grou|\s. Such prcKedures provide estimates of ilie 
effect on an institution's enrollment of a change in an envir 
onmental or institutional charaneristic. 

Ilx'se studies are valuable particularly to administrators 
and {X)licy niakei>i wishing to consider the probable enroll 
ment eftects of environmental or institutional characteristics 
in the privcsses of policy formation, environmental Si-anning. 
enrollment planning luid forecasting (Horsier 19H4. pp. 1 \ 
iK). 

Micro-level .studies fcK iis on the relationships between 
tlie enrollment behavior of individual studcnLs and various 



ciivlronniental, instilutional, and student characteristics. Tliese 
relationships liave lx;eii studied primarily across many stu 
dents at one point in time. Logit, prohil. and discriminant 
models Me the mo.st common statistical procedures used in 
these studies io analy/.e diita on how individual students make 
choices. 

Such .studies are designed to estimate the efTect of various 
environmental, institutional, and .student characteristics on 
the "prolwbility" that a student will choose to pursue a par 
ticular college or noncollege option from among a .set of 
options. "Iliey are useful particularly for administrators and 
|X)llcy makers wishing to consider the effeds of changes in 
institutional or student characteristics on individual student 
choices among college and noncollege options (Ho.ssler, 
Braxton, and aK)|-!ersmith 1989, pp. 281 282). 

For micro level studies, excellent mcusures of stndent char 
acteristics drawn from individual .student tiata can Ix; com 
blncxl with summary measures of in.stitutional and environ 
mental characteri.stics in the careful examination of indivitlual 
.student college choice behavior. A uvakness o/tU' micro 
letvl studies \s that they are cross .sectional in nature and it 
is difficult ty devi.se nieaningful measures of eiwironmental 
chaniacri.stics which vary acro.ss intlividual students at one 
point in time, l-ortunately, this is the fortt of the macro level 
stutlies. 

A uvahness of the macro leix'l studies is that they rely on 
group (.lata .so that student characteri.stics must Ix* measured 
in terms of grou[i averages which are unable to reflect vari 
ation acro.ss iiulivitlual .students. However, this is the forte 
of the micro level .studies. 

Clearly, a thorough understanding of the findings of tx)th 
research methods is essential foreft'ective |H)licy making, 
enrollment planning, antl .student recruitment. 

Student college choice is a comple.x phenomenon l-JJorts 
o( [H)licy> makit-s at the Jederai, state, and institutional lereLs 
to injiuetu e tiw c o//t^'i' cijoice process will have to fh' more 
carvjully targeted if theyt.H)pe to increase their effect iivness 
(lUKssler imd C'.allagher 1987. p. 21H). 

Micro level studies of individual student choice behavior 
also pnwidc a founttation for institution specific marketing 
research studies. Such studies are ba.sed on the (.ompeiitiw 
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nature of the college choice process and offer a variety of 
implications for enrollment influencing changes in institu* 
tional policies. An individua'. Institution now can estimate the 
effcds of specific institutional and student charaaeristics on 
the probability that an inquirer or applicant can be turned 
into a matriculant. The marketing research study provides an 
institution with the power "to see oneself through students' 
eyes" (Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmitli 1989. p» 281), 

lliis re(M)rt turns now to examine the nature and practical 
implications of the findings of macro-level and micro-level 
studies conducted over the past 25 years, 
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ENROLLMENT BEHAVIOR 

Macro- level studies often are called enrolhnetit dimcmdstu 
iiivs, Tliey help an insiitution plan for and forecitst its total 
enrollment and examine and estimate the way in 'hich 
changes in environmenial characteristics, such its demographic 
or economic factors, influence its enrollment. 

llie "enrollment prcKVS.s begins with strategic planning 
that . , . should address a realistic assessment of the demand 
for the college's prcKluct," states Ho.ssler 19H4, p. 144). Hut 
strategic planning is "the prcK'ess of developing and main 
lalning a strategic fit between the institution\s goals and capa- 
l:illties and its changing marketing opix)riunities " in Kotler 
and Fox\s definition (1985, p. 73). 

'llie first step in a college's strategic planning pr(K'ess is 
an analysis of its eiwironnient. vSuch an analysis identifies 
major characteristics of the environment, anticipates and esti 
mates the likely impaa on enrollment of changes in these 
factors, and whether this impact will be ix)sitive or negative 
(Kotler and Fox, 19K5, p 7S). 'Hie results of this environmen 
tal analysis, or scanning, can provide administrators with 
im|M>riant initial enrollment planning it^sumptions and a con 
text within which to consider possible institutional responses 
to anticipated environmental changes. 

'Iliis rejMm will now review national, state, and institution 
f<K'Used studies. IxKh separately and in combination, to offer 
guidelines for more effective environmental scanning, insii 
tutional responding, and enrollment planning. innx)rtant 
i4S|x?cts of tlie .strategic planning ccunponent oC enrollment 
managoneiit. 



National Studies 

Table 1 presents the results of three sets of studies which 
investigated the relationships between total, or aggregate, 
enrollments (or enrollment ratios) and various enviroiunental. 
in.stitutional. and student cbaracterisiics. 'llie table classifies 
\ \ studies according to whether they examined what deter 
mines enrollment at the national, state, or institutional level. 
It also shows whicli studies found which factors to be impor 
lanl determinants of enrollment. A ( ^) or ( ) in the table indi 
cates whether increases in tMch .)f the envinHimental. insli 
tutional. or .student characteristics itiul to increase or decrease 
enrollment. All variable names are abbreviated, with full tlcH 
nitions presentc*cl below table 1. 
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As expected, eiuollniein ai the national level wus directly 
related to various measures such as the population of ixnen* 
tial studenLs and the numlx?rs of high school graduates 
(Campbell and Slegel 1967; Freeman 1975; Galper and Dunn 
1969; and MiUlila 1982). 

Tlie relationship Ixjtwecn enrollment and |X)ssible job mar 
ket opportunity is more interesting and informative. Wliile 
enrollment was related directly to salaries and employment 
opportunities for college graduates, it was related inversely 
to wage and employment opix)rtunities for noncollege grad- 
uates (Freeman 1975; Hancla and Skolnik 1975; and Mattila 
1982). Iliese findings highlight the impi)rtance of recognizing 
and measuring the two separate parts of the Job market. One 
set of indicators is needed to measure job market opjx^rtun 
iiies for college graduates, while another is needed to mea 
sure op[X)rtunities for noncollege graduates. 

For the typical high schcxil senior or graduate, the two mea 
sures of job market opportunities may have opposite effects 
on the likellhcxxJ of college attendance. >X1ien job market 
(3p|X)nunities in professional and managerial }X)sitions, tra 
ditionally filled by college graduates, improve, thc^ increase 
the jK'rcejved benefits of college and the likelih(xxl of 
attendance. 

lU^wever, wlien job market opportunities in |X)Sitions avail 
able for noncollege graduates improve, this increases the per 
ceived costs of college and decreases the likelihcKKl of atten 
dance. Foregone income is jwrt of what a college student 
gives up in order to attend college. Wlien wages and employ 
ment for noncollege graduates are iiicre;ising, the "op{x)r 
tunity cost'' of college is also incre;Lsing (McCA)nnell and Hrue 
19H6. pp. 76 78). 

J'or a high s<.iKX)l senior or graduate who is unsure alx)ui 
college aitendmce, monetary Ix^nefiis and costs can infiuence 
his or lier choice between college and noncollege. For exam 
pie, when the economy moves into a recession, employment 
in }X)Siiions available for noncollege graduates may decre;ise 
substantially, while employment in college level professional 
and managerial |X)Siiions remains more stable. On avenige, 
the noncollege graduate now has less to give up tt) attend 
college (lower opjx)riunity cost) and the aUractivenes.s of 
op|X)nuniiies for college graduates relative to noncollege 
graduates increases along with the likelihcxxl of college atteji 
dance (Manila 1982, pp. 2St) 2S1, Paulsen imd Peseau 1989, 
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Wlieii the economy expands out of a recession, the pattern 
of incentives is reversed. Employment of noncoUege grad- 
uates, which dcxTeasod rapidly during the recession, now will 
increase rapidly during the recovery. On the other hand, 
employment in college level positions, having decreased less 
during the recession, will now increase less rapidly during 
the recovery. As a result, the attractiveness of opportunities 
for college graduates relative to noncollege graduates would 
decrease. At the same time, the likelihood of college atten- 
dance would fall, all else equal. 

Public |)olicies aflfeding the growth in the size of the armed 
forces is another important determinant of enrollment at the 
national level. However, the nature of this relationship seems 
to depend on whether the sample period of study Included 
World War II and the Korean War. or the Vietnam War. 

During the cnirlier pericxl, enrollment fell when the size 
of the armed forces increased, and enrollment increiised when 
the number of discharges from the ;irmed services Increased 
(Galjx'r and Dunn 1969). During the Vietnam |>eriod, how- 
ever, the pro}X)rtion of 18 to 24 year olds inducted eadi year 
and the number of servicemen on active duty were asscx:iated 
with enrollment increases, while only the cumulative pro- 
portion of IH to 24 year olds in the armed services was asso 
cialed with enrollment decline (Freem;ui 1975; Maitlla 19H2). 

Itiese results indicate a shift in altitudes toward service in 
the armed forces Ix'tween the two pericKis. It appe:<r-; i^ai in 
the more recent period, avoidmce of military servii . -.iy 
have provided incentive to attend college. 

While the national studios clearly fiKused primarily on 
environmental detenninanis of enrollment, they also consid 
ered one institutional characteristic (tuition) and one student 
characteristic (income). Ii(Hh characteristics were measured 
in terms of group averages. 

As expected enrollment at the national level was directly 
related to income (Qmpl>ell and Siegel 1967; Cialpt^r and 
Dunn 1969; Handa and Skolnik 197S; and Mauila 1982). and 
inversely related to tuition (Campbell and Siegel 1967; Handa 
and Skolnik 1975). 

A composite index of the benefits and co.sis of college ran 
be computed to estimate the rale of return to an investment 
in a college education, Enrollment at the national level was 
related direttly to such a measure of rate of return in a study 
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by Mattila ( 19H2), Rate of return increased v^hon earnings of 
j")ers()ns with one or more years of college increased, or if 
financial aid to students increased. Rate of return decreased 
: when earnings of high school graduates with no college edu 
cation Increased, or when tuition and fees increased. 

State Studies 

/ Wliile most factors determining enrollment examined in the 
state studies also were investigated in the national studies with 
sitiiilar results, the state studies considered two additional 
environmental factors (interest nites and proximity of com 
peting institutions), one additional institutional characteristic 
(l(K'ation or accessibility), and two additional student char- 
acteristics (parental education and student ability). 

Emironmental factors 

Interest rate measures represent indicators of the cost of lx)r- 
rowing to attend college. As exj-H^acd, enrollment at the state 
level was related inversely to market interest rates. A one per- 
cent decrease in interest rates was asscviatcd with nearly a 
one percent increase in a siate\s college participation rate 
(lannen 1978, p. 49S). 

Proximity of competing institutions. I^iblic sector enroll 
nient at the state level was inversely related to the proximity 
or accessibility of private institutions to |xx)ls of potential stu 
dents. On the oihvv hand, private sector enrollment was 
related directly to the accessibility of private institutions to 
the |X)pulati()n of eligible students (llopkins 1974). 

lliose findings highlight the importance for jX)tential .stu 
dents of both the adivrsecffccis on enrollment when ct)m 
peting iastitutions are nearby, and the /H)sitire effects on 
enrollnient when an institution has an advantageous l(K*aiion. 

Student characteristics 

Wliile national level .studies focused mcxst on environmental 
characteristics, st;ite level .studies fcxused mcxst on student 
characteristics by using measures based on group averages. 
Enrollment in these studies wiis related directly to such mc*a 
j.ures its parentul i'diicaiiori {Cnrii'/MiVi, Dugan, and Cjra 
lx)wski 1972; Hopkins 1974; Stafford, I.und.stedl, and l.ynn 
1984; andTannen 1978). and I'roject /i:^/e>// achievement test 
mea,su.es of student academic ability vCora/zini et al., 1972). 
'Ilie effects of student cliai actcristics on enrollment are con 
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sidered more thoroughly later in this report where inicro level 
studies are reviewed. Since such studies rely on individual 
student data, their measures of student characteristics are 
superior to those achievable with group data in these macro- 
level studies, 

Iiurtitutional Studies 

All of the environmental and student determinants of enroll- 
ment examined in the institutional studies also were inves- 
tigated in the national and state studies with similar results. 
However, the institutional studies considered the enrollment 
effects of five additional institutional characteristics: 

• percentage of in state students 

• percentage of part time students 

• percentage of degrees conferred in liberal arts fields 

• admissions seleaivity 

• urban versus rural IcKatlon. 

Urban location. An urban location was found to be an 
im['K)rtant determinant of enrollment at the institutional level 
"Tlie [ess rural |more urban] the industrial character of the 
geographical area, the greater the contribution to college 
enrollment" (Strickland et al. 1984, p.4H). 

Part-time students. Krakower and Z;immuto { 19H7) stud- 
ied the effects of various institutional characteristics on enroll- 
ment at different ty}x\s of institutions. Knrollmeni at all ty|x\s 
of public institutions and enrollment at private d(Ktoral insii 
tutions were related to the percentage of [Wt time students. 
'Hiese findings might represent, in part, the |'H)sjiive effects 
on enri)llment of an urban location wfiere there is a larger 
potential p(K)l of students who work full V iie, or part lime, 
for emj^loyers willing to fin;uu*e education, and who are in 
a {position to commute to attend college part time 

Admissions selectivity. Public sector enrollment was 
related directly to admissions selectivity measured by the aver 
age freshman SAT score. 

In-state students. iMiially, enrollment at |)ublic d(Kioral 
and prix'iUe two year institutions was related directly to the 
[HTcentagc of their eiirollmeni accounted for by in Mate 
stuiients. 

'HuHigh they give no explanation for these differences 
across institutional types, the authors strongly advise against 



making general i/aiions alx)ut what determines enrollment 
from one institutional iypQ to another (Krakowcr and Zonv 
muto 1987). 

Cimiculum. An institution's curriculum is an important 
• factor in determining enrollment. Between 1975 76 and 1980* 
81, enrollment at private general baccalaureate institutions 
wiLs related inversely to the perceniiige of degrees confei red 
in traditional liberal arts and teacher training fields, and 
direclly related to degrees conferred in noniradiiional pro* 
fessional or cKcupational fields (Krakowcr and Zammuto 
1987). 

lixamining the relationship from a different perspective, 
Paulsen and Pogue ( 1988) studied a sample of private liberal 
arts and comprehensive institutions over a more extended 
IX'ricKl from 196S through 1981. llie effect of curriculum 
(nKUSured by the percentage of degrees conferred in iradi 
tional liberal arts and teacher training fields) on enrollment 
varied according to what was happening to conditions in the 
job market for college graduates. 

All else ec|ual, when conditions in the college job market 
deteriorated, enrollment growth favored institutions confer 
ring more degrees in professional or (Kvupational programs 
such as business, accounting, or mass ci)mmunications. How 
ever, when contlitions in the college job market improved, 
enrollment growth favored colleges conferring greater per 
cemages of degrees in traditional lilx?ral arts ;md teacher train 
ing fields (Paulsen and Pogue 198H, p. 286). 

AfX)ssible explanation for this interesting pattern is that 
when conditions in the college job market are |XK)r, employ 
ers are likely to find sufllcient numbers of occupational ly 
trained graduates who may be initially better preparetl for 
many .specialized "positions for wliich ans and sciences grad 
uaies must be furilvr trained at tlie empk)yer's expense. Iliis 
may give the more specialized graduate a market advantage 
over liis more generally educated counteipart" (Paulsen 1983. 
pp. 112 113). 

Summary' and Guidelines for Enrollment Planneiii 

Studies of what factors determine enrollment have provided 
us with a foundation for more effective environmental anal 
y.sis. enrollment planning, and forecasting. Iliese .studies have 
examined the relation.ships between gn)up enrollment behav 
ior (at the national, .state, or institutional level ) aiid environ 
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nieiual chamcteristics, institutional characteristics, and student 
characteristics, lliis research provides us with the background 
neceSvSaiy to predict the probable direction of change in enrol 
hiients associated with changes in any one of these factors, 
all else equal. 

Noteworthy in table I is the fact thai all factors examined 
at more than one level were found to have similar effects on 
enrollment at each level, llie greatest vStrength of the studies 
taken as a whole may Ix' their ability to estimate the probable 
enrollment cffeds of environmental and institutional char- 
acteristics. Tliese factors are measured, appropriately and 
meaningfully, using group average measures. 

However, such studies are less effective in estimating the 
probable effect of student characteristics on enrollment, 'Ilie 
imprecision of group average measures of student character- 
istics makes them clearly inferior to the measures which dat;i 
on individual students can provide. 

Aggragale, or macro-level, enrollment studies often are 
rcfeiTcd to as research on the demand for higher education. 

A amupttuil tiudersUviding of the demand for bif^hcr edu 
cation is apart of the expertuse of enrollment manay,ement 

. I and I this research is an important part of the .^)ecial 
ized knowledge base that can professionalize and lend cred 
ihility'to enrollment managers 19H4, pp. 13, 28). 

The following list of gcnerali/aiions is drawn from the find 
ings of the aggregate studies of* enrollment deiermiiiaiion. 
They represent the mo.si consistent and dependable macro 
level findings regarding the effects on enrollment of changes 
in environmental and in.siitutional charaaeri.stics. 'Hie list is 
offered to aid in.siitiitions in fonnulaiing basic assumptions 
on enrollment planning. 

1. I )ent( {graphic Picture Ivnrollment is directly related to the 
si/eof the relevant population of eligible students, inciud 
ing the number of high .schtH)l graduates in recruitment 
arcnis. 

2. job Market Benefits of C 'j>lle^e. F.nrollment is directly 
rehited to job market opjioiiunities for college graduates, 
and iiwersely related to job market opportunities for non 
college graduates. 
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• 3. Opportunity Costs of College Enrollment is inversely 
related to the income that j'Hiople attending ajUegc 
forego. During general economic rece^isions, foregone 
income costs tend to decrease, wliiL during general eco 
nomic expansions, the opportunity to earn income tends 
to increase. 

4. Size oj Armed Svrtices, Recent research suggests that 
enrollment is directly related to the annual |:>erceniage 
of 18 to 24 year olds inducted into the armed services 
(possibly due to avoidance of military service). However, 
it remains inversely related to the cumulative proportion 
of the traditional college going age group which is in the 
armed services. 

5. Direct Costs of CfV/t^'t'.Hnrollment is diivctly related to 
ft!ctt)rs wliich reduce direct costs such as federal, stale, 
and institutional Hnancial aid. It is inversely related to fac 
tors which raise direct costs such as higher tuition or 
higher interest rates for student Ix^rrowing. 

6. Competitiopi F.nrollment is inversely related to the prox 
imity of competing institutions to p(K)ls of potential 
students. 

7. ioeatiou, Knrollment is directly related to having an advan 
tageous kvation to [potential students. An urban IcKaiion 
is particularly advantageous ixrause of its accessibility 

to j^H)ls of [xHential students in general, and to potential 
part time attenders in particular. 

8. Cuniculum. One measure of an institution's curriculum 

is the percentage of degrees it confers in traditional liberal 
arts and teacher training fields as op|"K)sed to nontradi 
tional professional or occupational fields such as business, 
engineering, or S( vial work. 11ie enrollment attractiveness 
of curriculum in these terms depenus on wliat is happen 
ing in the job market for college >;raduates. 
Wlien conditions in the college job market deteriorate, 
enrollment growth favors institutions placing greater curricular 
emplKtsis on .s|)eciali/ed professional or occupational cur 
ricula. Vdien conditions in the college job market improve, 
enrollment growth favtns in.stiiuiions placing greater curricular 
emphasis on traditional liberal arts and teacher training 
curricula. 

Variations in etmMmefit changes 

>X1iile macro level studies have luvn consistent in ilH-ir find 
ings regarding tlie ' direction of change" in enrollment due 
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to tiiai-if^es in environmental and institutional factors, esti- 
mates of the "magnitude of change" vary considerably. 

An interesting and important study conducted by Krakower 
and Ziimmuto (1987) demonstrated the considerable variation 
in the magnitude of enrollment changes due to environmental 
and institutional characteristics, lliey observed significant vari- 
ations "between the same ty|X's of institutions across the pub- 
lic and private sectors and different tyjies of institutions within 
both the public and private sctlors" (p. 348). 'Itieir conclusion 
w;is that generalizing the magnitude of enrollment change 
due to environmental and institutional charatieristics across 
either institutional tyjx' or sector i;sually will be inaccurate 
(p3S2), 

To obtain more accurate e.stimates of the magnitude of such 
enrollment changes for an individual institution, the enroll- 
ment management .system .should call u|-M)n its in.stitutional 
research oflice. For scK lal .scientists in the office, any one of 
the following approaches should be both straightforward to 
carr>- out and potentially elective: 

• Assemble and analyze time .series data on relevant envir- 
onnienuil and institutional factors for your college, e.sti 
muling the magnitude of enrollment efVects for each factor 
using multiple regression. 

• I '.se cro.s.s setiion data on institutions .similar to your own 
and then prcveed ;is al>ove. 

• A.s,sfmhle and analyze hoth time .st-ries and tro.s.s .saiion 
data on in.siitutions .similar to your own and proceed as 
above. 

The third option may be the iiio.st fruitful beeaii.se the range 
ot v ariables for ohiaining meaningful mea.sure.s is wider and 
a'.so bfiau.se additional contn)! teehnic|ues are available when 
you p(H)| time .serie.s and cr().s.s .stuion data ( Krakower and 
/;imnuit() 1987; I'aul.sen and I'ogue 1988; and PauLsen iy89b). 

An exeelleiit example of a re.searcli offiee's effectiveness 
ill e.stimutiiig tlie magnitude of the effect.s of variables on 
enrollment tor a particular in.stitutioii i.s found in Hoenack 
and Weiler ( 1979). Hiey u.sed a model of in.stitutional enroll 
nuMii dctcrminaiiod to foavuM the proponion of oligihic high 
x h(X)l gruduatt's who attended the I University of Minnesota. 

They us^d time series data and nuusures of juh nuiiket 



opportunities for college and noncollege ftracliiatcs, tlic 
opportunity costs of college, the direct costs of college 
(tuition and financial aid), and a measure of the accessibility 
of competing institutions to eligiiile high sch(H)l graduates. 

Ilieir nKKlel explained nearly 90 percent of the year to 
year variation in the enrollment ratio over a 29 year periotl. 
with the .standard error of tlie estimate ranging from only .6 
percent to 2.2 percent (Hoeneck and Weiler 1979, p. UX)). 
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COLLEGE CHOICE AND INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 



Wliile the macro level studies examine the enrollment behav 
ior of students in groups, the micro level studies f(Kus on the 
factors which influence the decision making proces.ses of indi- 
vidual students wiio must cIkk)sc from college and noncol 
lege options. Micro level studies shift the focus of research 
from national, state, and institutional enrollment amounts to 
the estimation of the probability that an individual student 
will ch(K)se a particular option. 

Using primarily multiple regre.ssion, logit, and probit e.sii 
mation prcvedures. researchers seek to identity the environ 
tiienial. institutional, and student eharacteri.stics tivat may influ 
ence the proliability of a .specific option lK'ingch().sen. Next, 
they tr>' to estimate tlie etTeci tliat changes in eacli t liaracter 
Lstie may have on the probability tliat a student will make a 
particular elioite. 

'llie first .set of niit ro level .studies reviewed in tlii.s seaion 
are ba.sed on large national or regional tlitasets and fcK Us pri 
marilyon theehoit es of traditional aged student.s. 'Hie .second, 
and .smaller, .set of .studies reviewed inve.stigate the college 
going deeision making of .students of nontraditional age. 

Hie findings are reviewed, analyzed, and .synthesized in 
an effort to develop geneiali/able theories of the iiifluent e 
of various student, iii.stitutioiial, and environmental attributes 
on individual tollege ehoice behavior. 

•|Wo of the priiieipal re.seaniici s and theory builders in this 
field summarized tlieir puqio-se as follow.s: "Although we have 
tried to give a liroad view of the determinants of college going 
behavior, our work has been motivated in large part by i.s.sues 
ofeurrent polity coneeni" ( Maiiski and Wise 1983, p. 1 )• I'ind 
ings from the.se micro level .studies are u.sfful for polity for 
mation anti elVettivc .student iiiarkfiiiig and retruitment prac 
tites aimed at influeiH ing a pro.spettive .studt-nt's tollegf 
deei.sion making prcK ess. 

llie piattital applications of understanding tollt-ge tiioit e 
behavio' can be fommunitated more clearly wiili tlie aid of 
the he'.pful toncepts and termin()log>' of atatlt-mic marketing. 

Marketing Concepts and Terminology 

Hie "marketing coiitepf for edutational in.stitutions means 
that a college will be able to aehieve its goals most etTettivt-ly 
by fon.sitlering tlie preffieiuvs of potential .stutlents ( l.ittt'ii. 
Sullivan, and brodigan I^K^. p. l-O. " Marketing is the analy.si.s. 
planning. iniplemem;»tion. and tontrol of taiefullv formulated 
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programs designed to bring alx)iu voluntary exchanges of 
values with target markets to achieve institutional objectives" 
is the liroatler definition of marketing devised by Kotlcr and 
I'ox(19HS p. 7). 

llie primary "task of the institution is to determine the 
needs and wants of target markets, and to .siitisfy them through 
. . . appropriate and competitively viable programs aiul ser- 
vices" (Kotler and Fox p, 10). Wlien these practices are 
applied in higher education, IJtten ( 1980, p, 42) refers to the 
pr(Kess as "academic marketing." 

One marketing goal institutions might want to consitler 
is to determine how the perceptions heltl by admitted appli 
cants regartling its college as compared to its competitors may 
be enhanced to achieve the mo.st favorable match between 
tlie college's goals mu student preferences (Mdguire and Uy 
IWl.p. 137). 

Colleges are learning to apply the marketing concept efTec- 
tively by prcKceding through the following .steps: 

hk'HiiJy thi' amipi'titHm. klentify the institutions with which 
your college mo.st often competes. 

Ik'tcntihwyour louigi- and tnurkvi iH)siiion. Determine 
what image potential .stutlents have of your institution, and 
liow this compares to the images they hold of your closest 
competitors. 

Market sc^mi'HUition. Divitle potential .students into groups 
according to .student characteri.stics wliich may differentiate 
anion4 them in leniis of ilie relative attractiveness of your 
image aiKl tliat of your competitors. In other wortls. itlentify 
groups po.>vsc.ssiiig characteri.stit s wliich tern.1 to increa.se tlie 
likelih(HKl that they will (hid your image attractive, tliereby 
increasing tlie probability the>- will want to matriculate at your 
( ollege. 

A market segment is •.i group of people wIk, • ; it char 
acteri.stics. behav ior, tlesires, neetLs. pert eption.s. or other phe 
noniena that are .similar within the group but are di.stinct from 
the re.st of the market or from other groups in the market" 
(i.itten. Sullivan, antl brodigan p. IS). .Market .segmeii 
lation i.s a specific market research technique which (.livitlcs 
p(»tcniial .students into .separate groups according to specific 
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iStudcnt characieristics or profiles of characteristics. Tl^.. 
ini|X)rtant because student preferences on various college 
attributes often var>' according to student characieristics. 
Common segmentation variables include: 

• geographic— region, city or county size, population den 
sily, distance from institution; 

• demographic— age, sex, family si/e, family life cycle, par 
ems' educational attainment, income, parents' cK'cupa 
lional status, student's tKVupational and employment sta 
tus, religion, race, nationality; 

• academic— educiitional level, educational aspirations, apti 
lude, achiewment; 

• psychographic -scK ial cla.ss, lifestyle, personality, values, 
attitudes, preferences \\n college lUtrihuies; 

• behavioral - benefits sought, type of user, rate of usage, 
loyalty status, readiness stage; 

• market yield -prim;ir>', sccondar>', tcrtiaiy; 

• phase ill college choice prcK'ess prospects, candidates, 
applicants, admitted applicants, matriculanis. alumni 

( Ihlanfeldt 19H(), pp. 77 90; liigersoll 1988, p. 21 1; Koller 
and R)x 19«S. p. 179). 

Determining a marketing strategy 

Kotler and Fox ( 19HS) define ;i marketing strategy* as "the 
selection of a target market, the choice of a comp'-titivc p().si 
tion. and the devel()|')ment of an effective marketing mix to 
reach and serve the cho.sen market" (p. 13-2). 'Hie marketing 
mix in higher education \s a coiubiniition of college iittribute.s 
arranged in the following categories: program.s, prices, pro 
motions, and i^liavs of deliwiy. 

'Ilie effective college must develop and promote its iittri 
botes so that they generate the most etVet tiw match between 
the preferences of students with desired characteristics aiul 
the college's mission. 'Iliis means ideiitifying target markets 
where students have tiesiretl cliarK icristics arid where enroll 
nient could be increased through mission consistent udjust 
ments and impnAvmenis in progniin otlerings. prices, the 
places where they are offered, anti the etVeciivene.vs with 
which these attributes are accurately communicated and 
pronu )te(i 

The rest of this report di.s^ u.s.sc\s many important practical 
applications of college c hoic e behaMor tor effective student 
marketing and recruiimeiu. 
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Student Characteristics 

General findings regarding the effect of sludem characteristics 
on the likclihcxxl of college attenduice or the selection of 
a particular institution can guide recruiters in sulxiividing 
potential student |xx)ls into groups [X)ssessing characteristics 
similar to th(xse who most often matriculate at their institution. 
Such guidelines can help institutions identify markets with 
the greatest potential for recmitlng students. 

liase^i on cbaracterL^tics ofstudtrnt iHick^rouPui and ability 
ahpw, individnaU are more likely to attend college when: 

1. they are white rather than iionwhile (Jackson 1988; Manski 
and Wise 1983). 

2. they are niK married ( liorus and Caq^'nter Stephen- 
son and liisele 1982). 

3. family income is higher (Chrisiensen, WeisbrcKl, luid 
Melder 1975; Jackson 1978, 1988; St. Jo!ui 1990). 

fk. parents' educational attainment is higher (Koddeand 
Rit/en 1988; Manski and Wise 1983. 

5. father's ixvupailonal .statiis is higher (Conklin and Dailey» 
1981; U'slie, Johason, and Carlson 1977). 

6. parental encouragement is greater (Radner and Miller 
1975; 'IVenl and Medsker 1968; Conklin and Dailey 1981). 

7. their own educational or cKVupaiional iispiraiion is higher 
(Horus and Qirpenier 1984; Conklin and Dailey 1981 ). 

8. academic aptitude is higher (Anderson, lk)wman, and 
'I'into 1972; Blakemore and hw 1983; Kodde and Ritzen 
1988) 

y. high sch(H)l academic achievement is higher (Ijeslie, John 
son, and Carlson 1977; St. John 1990). 

10. a college preparaior>' curriculum is followed in high 
sl\vk)\ (Borusand Caipenier 198-4; Conklin and Dailey 
1981). 

11. more peers plan to attend college ( Manski and Wise 1983; 
Nolti el al. 1978). 

Institutional Characteiistlcji 

An understanding of the general and direct etlects of in.sii 
tutional characteristics on college clioice t an assist enrollment 
nianagers to develop and im}-)lemeni the l>e.s! marketing .strate 
gies Hiese .strategies will include the most attractive market 
ing mix of programs, delivered in appn)}>riate places, at 
acceptable prices. 



In ienpks of Oistitutional characteristics, the attractivemss 
oj college in Reneral, and //v attractii>enes$ of a particular 
college tend to increase wimi: 

• tuition is lower (Gorman and Davidson 1984; St. John 
1990; Tiemey 1980, 1982). 

• when financial aid is greater (Leslie and Fife 1974; St. John 
1990; Stephenson and Kisele 1982). 

• r(X)m and lx)ard cosLs are lower (Manski and Wise 1983; 
Noifictal. 1978). 

• the distance from home to college is less (Anderson, 
liownum, and Tinti) 1972; Blakernorc luul Low 1983). 

• admissions .selectivity is higher (Kohn, Manski, and Mun 
del 1976: Tiemey 1980. 1982). 

• curriculum oft'erings are greater (Bishop 1977; Kohn, 
Manski, luid Mundel 1976). 

How Student and Institutional Characteristics Interact 

Other findings of great practical im{X)riance but less widely 
iindcrst(KxJ and applied involve the ways in which student 
background and ability interact with institutional character 
istics in determining student seleak)!! of a college. Several 
of these characteristics tend to either increase— or decrease - 
the effect of institutional co.st and cjuality on college choice. 

A iK'tter understanding of how student and institution char 
acteristics interact and affect college choice can help enroll 
nient managers to more effectively tailor their marketing mix 
according to students in various markets, 'lliis is im|>ortant 
lu'cause studetit preferences regarding college vary according 
to .student characteri.stics. 

'llie foHowing may serve as a foundation for such efforts: 

College iwcomcs leas attractive to students when tuition 
exl)enses, nKm and ix)ard exfK'tises, apid distaPice Jropn fjofne 
increase 

However, these effects are significantly greater for students 
at lower income levels and for thcxse with lower aptitude. At 
higher levels of student income and aptitude, the.se effects 
lK»come le.ss important (Manski iuidWi.se 19H3; St. John 1990; 
Tiemey 19K2). 

College becomes more uttractiiv as the availability' oJ Jinan 
cial aid increases, particularly sclx>larsl}ip aid. 
However, this effect is reciuced for .students at higher in 
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come leveb because they have less chance ot'receivinji finan- 
cial aid (Blakeniore and Low 1983; Leslie and Fife 1974; 
Nianski and wise 1983). 

71ie financial aid elTeci is enhanced for those of hi^h aca- 
demic achievement and for those who are nonwhite Ixvause 
these two characteristics incre;ise the chance of getting finan- 
cial aid, especially scholarship aid (Blakemore and U)W 19H3). 

Furthermore, the higher probability of aid for nonwhites 
is im|X)rtant because it enhances the chances that they will 
have access to higtier education institutions. It also enhances 
the po.ssihility that they will attend since they also ;ire more 
cost sensitive. 

St. John and Noell ( 19H9, pp. S77 79) found that for black 
and Hispanic minorities, grants alone or aid packiiges with 
loans and grants were more likely to promote college atten 
dance than aid in the form of loans alone. 

How svkxtirv an imiituihm is in its ucIppiLssiopls polity is a 
mccisiov of If 14(4/0}' for nudny studvPits. 

On average, therefore, the attractiveness of college increases 
with this measure of quality. 

However, when students select a particular insiiiution to 
aticnd, they tend to rely on a selection process based on the 
difference iK'tween their own aptitude and the average apti 
tudc of students attending particular institutions. 

Cienerally. studciils prefer to attend a college where the 
average aptitude of students is equal lo. or oiily UKKlerately 
exceeds, their own aptitude (Jtidner and Miller 197S). A typ 
ical student 

would he ppHist likvly to dniosc the coHe^c with i4n ai vm^c 
SAT score uhout KH) points hi^hvr than his own. He uvulJ 
he /ess likely to e/MH)se a sdHH)l with a /U^/.hr areru^e. and 
also less lihely to dxHise a sdHH)l with a lower arera^e 
... /I stOiiePit does not necessarily prefer tl)e /.UM/)est (Quality 
sduHfliMmski and Wise I9H3. p. 19). 

Environmental Charactcristioi 

llie result.s of niacro« level studies reveal that a variety ot envir 
ofiniental factors have an important impact on enn)llment 
lu'liavior. rnforiunately. in inicro level studies, it is more dif 
liculi lo devise mra[i;ngful nuusures of cnviroiimental faciiTs 
sim c tiiey vaiy ;^,tos.s students. Howewr. a number of studies 
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have examined the influence of job market factors on colle>?e 
choice IxMiavior. 

Most of the studies examined in this section are based on 
large national or regional daiaseis. lliis means that local eco 
iiomic conditions, which vary across different l(K\itions, have 
lx*en available. Micro level studies regarding the impact of 
job market factors on enrollment behavior generally support 
the findings of macro level studies. 

A stiuietU Ls tpiore likely to alien J college, 

• when job markci opportunities for college graduates 
increase {Bishop 1977; KcKlde and Rit/en 19H8; Ijeslic, 
Johnson, and Carlson 1977). Increases in salary or 
employment ()p|X)rtuniiies for college graduates increases 
their perception of the monetary benefits of college. 'Iliis. 
in turn, increases the probability they will attend a higher 
education institution. 

• when job market opportunities for noncollege graduates 
decrease (Corman and Davidson 19H^i; K(Klde anti Kit/en 
iyK8). \X1ien wage and employment opportunities for 
noncollege graduates decrrase. the amount of income 
students forego while attending college also decreases, 
lliis increases the likelilKHKl students will attend. 

'Iliere also is evidence that the family income of a student 
influences this effect. In their analysis of National liMigitudinal 
Sur\'cy data on over 2().(K)0 1972 high .sch(K)l .seniors. Nolfi 
et al. ( 197K. p. ISl) found this factor was "considerably larger 
for the low income than for the high income group." 

\Xlien |ob market opportunities for noncollege graduates 
decrea.sc. the probability of college attendance would ri.se 
more for lower income than for higher income individuals. 
Alternatively, when job market opportunities for noncollege 
graduates increa.se. the probability of college attendance 
would fall more for lower inconie individuals than for higher 
income individuals. 

Student Responslvene.Hs to Cost 

A review of college c hoice studies examined the diffcreru es 
and changes in .student responses to five key eomponenis of 
college co.st; tuition. r(H)m and lx)ard, travel, co.st of foregone 
eanungs. and financial aid ( Uvslie and Hrinkman 198". 
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pp. 195-197). The researchers observed that Kohn, Manski, 
and Mundel ( 1976) found students res}:K)nsiveness to tuition 
was greater than to room and board costs, whicii was greater 
than their res|x)nse to travel costs. 

Similarly, Bisliop (1977) found resjXMisiveness to tuition 
exceeded response to rcx)m and lx)aal and tmvel costs, which 
greatly exceeded res|X)nse to the cost of foregone earnings. 
Jackson ( 1978) and Ijeslie and Fife ( 1974) found that student 
response to tuition was significantly greater than their resjxm- 
siveiiess to financial aid. 

More recent studies have suggested that student respon 
siveness to most of these components of college cost are sim- 
ilar. Manski and Wise's 19H3 "highly regarded work . . . shows 
roughly equal student sensitivity among tuition, student aid, 
dormitory costs, and foregone earnings . . (U'slie and Brink- 
man 19H7.p. 196). 

Tierney\s ( 19H2) recent study also indicates that students 
now respond similarly to changes in tuition and aid. However, 
while students appear to be res|M)nding more equally to 
tuition, r(K)m and board financial aid, and foregone earnings, 
there is .still insutllcient evidence to conclude that they 
respond similarly to travel co.sts. 

Some of the mo.st recent evidence comes from a .study of 
the cla.ss of 19H2. 'llie findings indicate that for all income 
classes combined, students* college attenckince wiLs coiisid 
eral)ly more sensitive to financial aid than to tuition (St. John 
l^M). p. 168). Hor low income students, an lncrea.se in grant 
aid increased the likclihiKKl of attendance more than two and 
one half times as much as an equal decrease in tuition 
(p. K)9). Such 

//;/^//>/^^ sivffi intuitiivly consistcfit irith cfirolhucni trends 
(liiwi^thv l^)S()s, irhcn . . mimy institutUiHs haiv aU(>()tc(i 
cfirallmcnt munu^cmcnt tvchnUjUcs that emphasize nshi^ 
a setportiofi of tuition rereuuesjor fieed hosed ^rani aid 
Piscoimt pricing tonld fh' expected to keep enroUmeuts 
higher than projected, if in fact students uvre more resfx^n 
sire to chanj^^es in ^rant aid than to changes in tidition 
(St. John imp- 172). 

College Attendance and Nontradltlonal Students 

Hie largest single demographic source of enrollment growth 
in iIk- l9H()s has conic from .students of nontraditional age 



(2S or older). Between 1976 and 19H3, two-thirds of the over 
all increase in higher education cnroiinient was due to 
increases in attendance among students aged 25 and over. 
Between 19H0 and 19HS, enroHnient among those aged 24 
and under decreased by 4 1 2.000. while enrollment among 
those aged 25 and over increased hy 561.000. so that total 
enrollment grew by the difference of about 150.000. Between 
1990 and 2000. tho.se aged 35 to 64 will increase by 24.1 per- 
cent (FraiKcs 19H9, pp. .34. 15H. 159). 

Clearly, it has become incre;isingly imjxirtant for us to 
understand the enrollment behavior of individuals in this 
expanding group. Unfortunately, very little research attention 
has been given to the study of nontraditional student 
enrollment. 

lliis report a.ssetiihles from available research the .student, 
institutional, and environmental determinants of college atten 
dance among nontraditional .students. More deUiiled expla 
nation of the complex effects or interaction of .some variables 
is provided as needed. 

in examining the eftecis ofthe.se factors, recruiters .should 
retlect on the practical implications regarding market .segineii 
tation and ilie appropriate marketing mix for the recruitment 
of women. Women accounted for 9H.4 percent of the overall 
increa.se in enrollment between 19H0and 19H7 (l-rances 19H9, 
p. 155). 

Nantnuiitiouat u^c sliuh-nls are »unv lihely Ki uttoui colU'Rv 
when: 



^..Joratt 
income dosses 

coniMned, 

stisdenis* 

coOegiB 

attendance 

was 

comiderabfy 
more sensitive 
tofinanciai 
aid than to 
tuition. 



1. the student is white ( Hi.shop and Van l>>k 19'7"'). 

2. the studeni'.s own (Kciipational status is higher (Anderson 
and Darkcnwald 1979: Hi.shop and Van Dyk 1977-, Corman 
I9«i). 

y ihe .student's previous educational attainment is greater 

(Anderson and Darkcnwald 
•♦. the .siudent'.s own income is greater ( Anderson and Dar 
kenwald 19-'9). 
A researcher noted some of the more specific effeas of 
income on attendance. l-or iivsiance, income level among 
women is po.sitively related to attendance at a college, but 
negatively related to attendance at an (Kcupational s<.h(X)l. 
'llio-se with lower incomes may be more likely to attend ikcu 
pational .scIkm)!. Also, income was found to lie negatively, but 
not significantK , related to college attendance among men. 
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A (•KWi.sihIe explanation for the cliffereiues lK?tween sexes may 
Ik' that since men's im-omes are higher on averagu, the effeci 
of fijregone income may outweigh the effect of the ahlMty 
to pay from higher incomes among men (Gorman 19H3 
p. 263). 

5. the student is at a younger age (Anderson and Darkenwald 
1979; Comian 19H3). 

6. the student is not married. 'Hiis finding wiis statistically 
significant for women only (Gorman 19H3, p. 261). 

7. the student has fewer cliildren under IH years of age 
(Hi.shop and Van I)yk 1977). 

K. the .student is working full time (Anderson and Darken 
wald 1979). 

9. the .student is a veteran ( Hi.shop and Van Dyk 1977). 

10. the .student has college level educational aspirations (Hers 
and .Smith 19«7; Rogers. Gilleland, and Dixon 19H8; Wolf, 
gang and Dowling 19H1 ). 

'Hiis finding fcK'u.ses primarily on the reasons .students give 
for returning to .sch(H)l. I'altridge. Regan, and 'lerkia ( 197H) 
found that men were more likely than women to cite a degree 
objective, while women were more likely to cite personal 
enrichment as their primary motivation. Hers and .Smith 
( 1987) found through focus group inteiviews that men more 
otteii cited job skill improvement as their primary motivator, 
wliile women idcntilied critical life changes such as divorce 
or children leaving home (jr 1 ). 

Wolfgang and Dowling oli.ser\ed tliat. overall, students list 
"cognitive interest-' and "professional advancement" as their 
top rea.sons forattenLlance ( 1981. p. 6-i3). Finally. Rogers. t;il 
lehiikl, aiul Dixon di.s^-overed the most fret|uentiy cited rea 
sons were Llegree olijeL tives, jot> ehange.s. aiul self 
improvement. However. Mudeiits who were female, younger, 
and liad lower iiuomes were most likely to cite jol) clianges 
as important reasons; aiul those with lower educational attain 
meiil were the most likely to refer to self impn)vemeiit ( i9KK 
pp. 202 and 2()S). 

1 1. ihi- student resities a sliort distance from a college (Cor 
man my. I>altridge el al. ITH). 
liishop and Van \\k oii.served that the pn)xm)itv ofa two 
year college was partii ularly important lor nontraditional stu 
dents ( pr-. pp. S^; and 6J). lU-is and smith di.s.i)vered in 



their f(Kus interviews with iiontraditional students that they 
really appreciated the "convenience" of havinj? a college 
"minutes from their homes" (p. 41 ). 

12. the colle^jes tuition is lower (Hers and Smith 19K7: Cor 
man 1983). 

13. tlie student is receiving financial assistance through finan 
cial aid (Paltridge et al. 197H). veteran's benefits (And 
erson and Darkenwald 1979), or on welfare (Bishop and 
Vanl)yk 1977). 

1*4. job market opportunities for noncollege graduates arc 
pcx)r (Bishop and Van I)>'k 1977; Gorman 19H3). 

15. job market opportunities for college graduates are gcxx.! 
( Bishop and V:in l)>'k 1977). 

Corman found that when conditions in the job market for 
college graduates are gcHKl, nontraditional .students are more 
likely to attend (Kcupational schcH)ls ( 19H3. p. 261 ). 

16. the .student is not in tlie armed .services (Bi.shop antl Van 
l)>'k 1977). 

Iliose generalizations are essentially a list of t)aslc enroll 
ment planning a.s.sumptions alx)Ut nontraditional .student 
choice behavior. It provides a context for applying acatlemie 
marketing principles to the etfettive ret ruitment of .stutlents 
aged 2S and over. Hach item has implications for iLlentifying 
target market.s, lxis»»s tor market .segmentation, or tailoring 
an appropriate marketing mix of programs, prie es. juomo 
lion.s. anel places for attracting siudcnis from a particular non 
traditional student market .segment. 
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STAGES OF CO^i^ C.V. CHOICE 

'Ilie Increasingly competitive and complex nature of ci)llege 
choice and expansion of the marketing approacli to student 
recruitment enliancc the desire to better understand and more 
effectively infiuence the college choice process. Ilii.s lus led 
lx)th researchers and practitioners to develop more detailed 
specifications, or models, of the college choice proce.s>s. 
At the beginning of the 19H0.s, 

few tuimissionr. ojjicers ufK'mk'froni a systematic mM 
of the influenu's on student collene dwia'. Lachitifi such a 
niixH colleaes mav oirrlwk ways to increase the effectireness 
of their rccriiiltn^ or, connrsely overestimate tf.w influence 
of recruiting activities in which they Uo y>»Aw(Chapm;ui 
1981. p. 490). 

How Modeb Help 

To help meet tlie need, therefore, researchers developed var 
ious kinds of models during tlie decade ot the 19H0s. Cliap- 
man for instance, developed a causal wcWtV illustrating the 
relationships between important .student anil in.stitutional 
cliaracterlstics and college choice l?ehavior ( p. 492 ). 

Numerous suggestions for multi stage mMo\ the choice 
firocess appeared in the literature throughout the decade. 
Among the first. Ihlanfeldi expressed the prixes^s in terms ol 
the u.seful funnel coiKvpi in wliich students piis.s tlirougli 
the categories of prospecls, candidates (inquirers), applicants, 
admittants. matriculants, and alumni ( 19H0, p. \ three 
stafie mocVW included ( 1 ) deciding to go to college, (2) inves 
tigating colleges, and ( 3) api^lication. admi.ssion and mainc 
ulation ( I lan.son and l.itten 19H2. p. 7'=)). 

A modified version ot tlie tliree stage model was insertetl 
into a detailed causal framework, much like a more detailed 
•ind expanded version of Chapman's model with environmen 
lal chaiaaeristics added lo student aiul in.stitutional factors 
(Uttcn l9H2.p. 3KH). , 

In a seven staut' mM siudcnt.s consider ( 1 ) generic altei 
natives (like college, work, or m;litar>' service). (2) priKluct 
f(.rr.; .;liemailves ( like public or private, large or small )A^) 
a total college .set, (•♦) an awarepe.ss set, ( ^) a ^•"nsideration 
sot, (6) a choice set, aiul(7 ) decision (Koiler and 1-ox m\ 

pp 2()=i 6). ^ r . . 

Otliers f(K-used more on broatler i la-vsitKation of the plia.sc 
of the clioice pi(Kc.s,s. Cliapman and Jackson separated the 
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prcKxws imo jiiM two pJi;Lsc\s; colle^je search ;uid a)lle^»c ch(i- 
ice. Willi a more detailed sjxvificaiifHi of ihe second phase 
( 19H7, pp. 12 14). I>avis A'an Alta and Carrier offered a three 
sti^** model comprised of the inquir>' decision process^ the 
application decision process, and the enrollnieni decision 
prtx'es.s(1986. p. 76). 

Such shorter classification schemes are ()iiiie useful for 
f(X'usin>? research efforts and classifying findings. However^ 
these particular ones omit what probably is the longest and 
the most (powerful phase of predicting college attendance. 
Iliis is ihe phase in which fiiiuhimental educational aspini 
ti( )ns are formed. It may last from early child)vHKi ihrougli 
liigh s.1ux)! and lx*\'ond. 

A.S the next section explains, the formaiiun of Irasic iispi 
rations for {>osisecondar>' education is strongly related to stu 
dent background and ability faciors. 

T\vo simplified aiiel parallel thrvt^ sui^i' ///rWciv which 
inckRie the critical educational aspiration phase are those 
presented in the work i)f Mossier and Gallagher ( UW'^ ) and 
Jackson ( 19H2). 'Hie three stages^ or phases, haw different 
names, but the s;ime meaning in the two nuKlels. Jackson's 
st;iges are preference, exclusion, and evaluation ( IMKi. 
p. J.V^). flossier antl Gallagher's stages are predis|>>siti()n. 
search, and choice ( I p. 2nH). 

Mossier. Hr.ixlon. and (^(H)persnuth's recent review of col 
lege c hoice literature is organized acvording to a three stage 
nvidel ( iy«9. pp. 9). 

• I'irst siage: represents ihc forinaiion ol educational aspi 
rations as descrilvd al>ove. 

• Second stage; iiu ludes the- accjuisiiion and evaniinaiion 
of informanon al>t)ui colleges to ideiility a limiled set t>f 
insiiunions to \vfiich to apply 

• Ihird st.igc in\t)l\es the e\;iluatioti of aliernafi\*es (o 
make a final college selection lor matriculation. 

'Iliis section of the report will examine each stage ot (fie 
I hoh e (')rocc'.vs in terms ()| the findings of tliose studies whose 
pnmarv foc us is on the nature of Jioice l>c*havior in one ol 
tho.se s[>ecirK stages 'Hie following lalx'ls w ill he used tt) 
dcwiilx' the pi(Kc\s,s unci to suggest end }X)ints for each Mage: 
( I ) vollege aspiration formation, ( 2 ) C(^llege searcli and appli 
cation, and ( 3 J college selection and aiiendance 



College Aspiration Formation 

'Iliis scclion examines and iiiteri^rcts the findings of 16 studies 
whose primar>' tlxjus is on the earliest stage in the college 
choice pr(K'ess. Tliis stage involves the factors and priK^esses 
which influence and shape a studeni\s educational aspirations, 
Tlie development, or formation, of aspirations to continue 
education beyond the secondary' level can l;ike place over 
a long period from early childlKXKi through high sch(X)l and 
sometimes beyond. Table 2 shows the factors each of the 16 
studies found to be related significantly to the formation of 
college aspirations. 

Ilie earliest .suige of choice beliavior continues to be care 
fully studied by .sociologists, psychologi.si.s, and other edu 
caiional researchers. Most .studies are based on micro level 
or individual student data, and focus on the nature of faetors 
related to student family background, academic ability, and 
high ,sch(X)l and neighborhcxKl context. To analyze diUa, 
researchers have relied primarily on cross tabulations and 
correlational studies, path analysi.s regression analysis, and 
analysis of covariance structures. 

A belter understanding of the efiects of such student char 
acieri.siics on their plans to attend college can a.s,sisi enroll 
meni managers in dividing pt)tential students into groups with 
characieri.siics similar to their own college or university's typ 
leal matriculating .students' profiles. Generalizations based 
on ihe.se findings can help colleges identity student markets 
with high reeTuitmeni yield potential, and are suggestive of 
possible early inierwntion strategies to eiuouragc college 
aitendanee. 

Backgn^Ufui, ability, ami cofttext 

TUv various ways in which siudeni backgrouiul. ability, and 
contextual factors inlluence the proc ess of fi)rming college 
aspirations are desc ribeel Ix'low . Mrst. ba.seel on .study fiiulings. 
the pi()l')able direct effect of tMch \'ariable on college aspi 
ration fornniiion is identified. Aji individual is more likc*ly lo 
want to aiteiul collc^ge under the following conditicjns; 

• when the student is wliiie { Keic khotl and (V.mplvll VP''\ 

iiiuk' m\ ) 

• wlicn the students parents arc nuirrieel (Mage and flossier 
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whcMi the student s family size is large (Conldin and Dai- 
ley 1981). 

when the parents' educational attainment is greater (Stage 
and Hossler 1989; 'Rittle 19H1). 
when the father's cxrupational status is higher (Conklin 
and Dailey 1981; Davies and Kandel 1981). 
when family income is higher (SUige and Hossler 1989; 
'Ilittle 1981). 

Vdien student academic aptitude is greater (Conklin and 
Dailey 1981;lUttle 1981). 

when student academic achievement is greater (Caq-jenter 
and Fleishman 1987; l>avles and Kandel 1981). 
when parental encouragement is greater (Qiq-jenter and 
rieishnian 1987; Davies and K:mdel 1981). 

• Wlien disciplinary problems in scIkh)I are fewer (Kerck 
hofT and Campbell 1977). 

• when siutlent self esteem is greater ( Fortes and Wilson 
1976). 

when student attitudes toward schcx)! and success arc 
positive (CarjKMiter and Fleishman 1987). 

• when student peers plan to go to college (Caipentcr and 
Fleishman 1987; Davis and Kandel. 1981 ). 

• when ncighlK)rlHH>d socioeconomic status is higher 
(Sewcll and Armer 1966). 

• Wlien high sc\uh)\ sociocronomic or academic status is 
higher (Nelson 1972). 

when a college preparaloiy curriculum is taken in high 
scIkh)I (Conklin and Dailey 1981 ). 

• when teachers encourage college attendance (I^Mtes and 
Wilson 1976). 

• when .sih(H)l counselors encourage college attendance 
(Conklin and Dailiy 19H1). 

• when perceived ectMiomic benefii.^ ot college are high 
(llossler 1982). 



Tlicre are a number ot niore coinj')lex. interactive, or less 
well underst(H)d efl'cc t.s of certain factors on college aspiration 
fonnation which need to be consideied in greater detail, lliis 
is critical for approjuiate interpretation and effective appli 
cation of the above generaliy^uions to the student marketing 
and recruitment prix e.ss. 
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COLLEGE ASPIRATION FORMATION STUDIES 
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VARIABUi DKFINinONSi 

A. Inniuly Hai kxruuiid 

RACI'! = tlu» sliuk-ni'.s nut\ whilfDr nunwiiiU' 

PNIAK = tin* Mutk-nt's \x\xv\\{s are married 

si-AiVl = sl/c ofihc MiKlfni'.s family 

l-hl) = educaiiunal aiiaiiimtMit uf ilu« stiukMU s lailuT 

MKl) = ftluuiiuuul aiiainnuMii of ilu* siuikMii's nuxlitT 

KXX: = iviiipaiiunal siaius i)f ihc studfni S lailuT 

INC = HuoMu* Dl ihr siutlftu s taniily 

pr.NC = part-nial I'liuuira^ifmLMii to aitfiul oilk'^f 

H Aiailfmii Abiliiy 

AIM = ilu' aiatlrmu* apuiikk- of ilu' siiuU-ni 

ACH - llu' auulfinu aii\k'\niu'm t»t ilu* siiKlfiit in mIum)I 

(. \\\^\\ VluMil anil NtMjihlv)rhiMKl (onu'xi 
PI I K> = thf tullf)^f P'i^^^'' Irit'iids 
NVIAT - ilu- MKii)iM>miniu siaias ilu* sliKlnii s nri^hlvirhi«H.I 
MS'lAr ilK- MKioi'tonntnit anil aiadcfim siaias ol hi^h vIxmiI 
IMS(. =OiMtplinao pr'>*^»i*i»i'^*>^ ^^tii'-'i*'^^ hi^h vIuk^I 
ATI ^ sUukMil s alliUiik's inwaal m IumjI anil sun fv» 
t'.PKl'.l* ~ a vi>lk'>jf pirpaniiury iiirruulum in lu^h siIukiI 
TINC = liMiluT fiuiKira^ifintMil Inailfiul mlk'^c 
( IN( = iiHinM-lur tMUoiira^tMiR'ni m aiicnd n»lky.i" 
l (.()N ~ ihf ciiMUHUK Ikmu'Iils ol lolk'^*' alli'nilaiui' 
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Contradictory findings about famify size 

Wliile Conklin and l>ailey ( 1981 ) found that college aspiration 
formation is directly related to the si/e of a potential student's 
family, Stage and Hcxssler ( 1989) found that the extent to 
which parents save for and talk ahout college is related inver- 
sely to the number of their children currently attending col- 
lege. Also, Bishop (1977) found that the probability of college 
attendance is related inversely to the number of siblings a 
potential student has. 

However, Bishop ( 1977) used controls for institutional and 
environmental factors in his model, and Conklin and Dailey's 
( 19H1 ) study measured and used controls to test the effects 
of the most student characteristics. Clearly, more research is 
needed before one can reach a depend;ible conclusion about 
this relationship. A dependable conclusion about the effect 
of family si/e on college aspiration would be of great practical 
importance for market segmentation and pos.sible enhance 
ment of recruitment yield. 

Parental encouragement 

In .spite of the .statistically significant effects on college aspi 
ration formation of the alxwe factors, "parental encourage 
ment" hxs emerged consi.stently :ls the mo.st influential. Sewell 
and .Shah ( 1978) examined the effect on college aspiration 
formation of .student .scK ioeconomic .status, aptitude, and par 
ental encouragement. 'File .scK'ioeconomic .status variable w;ls 
a composite of factors: parental education, family income and 
wealtli, funds available for college, and the degree of .sacrifice 
college expenditures would cau.se. 

'Iliey found that student re|X)ris regarding amount of par 
ental encouragement was more important than any other fac 
tor when it came to influencing the formation of college a.spi 
rations. A review of related literature reached a similar 
conclusion (Spennerand Featherman 1978. p. .^92). Aiiother 
report made what is clearly a suggestion for parents to .start 
early to promote college aspiration in children: 

f'(Ovnuili'na)io-(4}>i'mi'ni is aixmvrjul intenvnin^ ruriahk' 
hi'tinvn socioi'Lonotnic didss hack^rouud and iHtcHi^enu- 
ofthvchiU (4nd hks I'didcalional Oipircdiions. . . . Ikxuuse 
/xovNtiil cucuum^i'tnont is (4 social ()syJ}olo^ki4l twiahlc, 
it is ptvsumuhly subject to nioJi/icution /;v m-uns of conn 
sclin^ ilirvctcU at fxirvnts or/taronts ami children, u hcnus 



the chikVs intelUfience and JatPiily swioccopiomic status are 
likely to /x' more diffiadt to influence at this (mint in the 
cbiUVs detvlopmeni (Svwell and Shall 1978. p. 571 ). 

intcquTsoiial influciK cs of significant others on college 
aspiration were invesrigated creatively by IXivies and Kandel 
( 19H1 ) in a study of 76?. matched adolescent-parent best 
friend triads, lliey found that parental aspirations for their 
children were more influential than peer aspirations in shap 
ing iheir child's college plans, lioth self re|x)ned parental 
aspirations and adolescent perception of parental aspiration 
had ini|M)rtant effects on college aspiration. >Xliile adolescent 
perceptions of parental aspirations were more important than 
self re|>oned parental aspirations, the former were directly 
influenced by the latter. 

Of course, parental aspirations were determined |rarlially 
by s( vjiocaonomic status and tiieir cliild s academic achieve 
nieni. hi their iiKKlel. the 

direct effects of parentahispirations [on adolescent adle^e 
aspirathmsj are stronger than the effect of any othtr rari 
able (hut I . are apfmixipuately equal to the stapuiard 
ized effects of acadepnic />erforppiaPice ( Davies and Kandel 
IWi.p. 

c:onklin and Dailey ( IWl ) studied the etTecis of parental 
encouragement on college plans in a longitudinal design. 
'Iliey c|Uesti()ned high scIkh)! students during their freshmen, 
sophomore, and senior years. 'Iliey were interested panic 
ularly in the timing, nature^ and consistency of parental 
encouragement to attend ollege over the high sch(X)l years. 

A particular innovation of their study was the use of a 
"taken foi granted" i'VlW) variable Students were asked the 
following question in the 9th. 10th. and 12th grades; 

Would ytiu say thai In }'<iur hunw it has been just al>out 
taken for^rafUed that you will cupitinuc ytmr educatiopi 
after }x}u net otii of hi^h school'^ ({,{)nk\m anti Dailey IWl. 
p 2%) 

Ue.s|X)nses tould be TVCi and consistentK positive ( "yes"' at 
all three |>oint.s in time); IKl but consistently negative ('"no * 
all three times); or NtlXI-l) ( " yes. ' * no." or "don't know" 
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responses at different times). Of those answering "yes" con- 
sisiently, 90.2 percent ended up attending college. Of those 
answering "no" consistently, only 21.6 percent attended col- 
lege, while of those with mixed responses, 55.4 percent 
attended college (p. 257). 

'Ilie most recent study of college aspiration formation is 
a study of 9th gniders and their parents (Stage and Hossler 
1989). llie researchers found that in determining a potential 
9ih grader's posisecondary educational aspiration, "parents' 
expectali(^ns (p. 301) was the strongest positive influence on 
students' aspiration for Ixnh males and females" (p. 308). 

Tlie standirdi/ed path coefficients for this factor were at 
least five times as great as any other fador in their nuKlel. An 
additional noteworthy feature of the study was the researchers' 
attempt to nicKlel what factors lead parents to save for college. 
Although they did not find this variable to be significantly 
related to early educational aspiration formation, it may be 
ih'M parental saving Ix'havior at that time still may be related 
to the probability of attendance at a later date. 

Since this is an important l)eginning of what could become 
an im|V)riant piece in the pu/7.le of college choice behavior, 
more research in ihis luea should be strongly encouraged. 

Practical implications* Perlujis the main implication of 
research on parental encouragement and college aspiration 
is iliai it is so im|M)rtant that we must strive to find new ways 
of early intervention into tlie college aspiration formation pro- 
cess. 'Iliese should focus on influencing parental aspiration, 
expectation, and encouragement regarding tlieir children\s 
college plans. How many potential students would lu* gcnng 
to college if it were not for the lack of this critical parental 
aspiration and encouragement? 

Contextual factors! tteig^bborbtHHi 

Hoth tlie .status of a student's neigliborl.cxKl and tlie status 
of liis or her high sc*h(H)| are directly related to the fornuuion 
of college aspirations (Nelson 1972; Sewell and Amier 1966). 
However, these relationships are somewhat complex and 
involve interactions among several other variables. 
Kescarchers hypothesized tl)at 

thv s(K lovi iiPumU status uj thv hi^h school (JLstrk t sipu c 
it prvsuPHuhly rcJlccLs the sfjam* noms (Oui uptnuions of 
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its memtK'n—WimUi bai v au im[K)rUou effect on the vdu 
cational asfnmthms of its youth over ami ahwe that of fam 
ily suciwamomic status or individual ability (Scwcll aiul 
Armcr 1966, p. 162). 

'ITic ivsuirchors found thai wlicn sex, intclliHciuv, and iiidi 
viduul six'icKVononiii' stains arc controlled for, the variation 
in college aspiration explained by neighl>orhcKKl status was 
positive, bui rather small Ixrausc it interacted witli the other 
variables related lo college iLspiraiion formation, 'fliey 
explained that 

lower status Piei}iMx)rh(HHls also have a di!^)rolK)rtion of 
females, sUidvntsfrom lower sodoeeonomie status families, 
and students oflouvr measured intellinenee (andj each 
of these would tvftd to reduce the profxmion of tlmse plan 
PiiPifi on c(V/e^'e(Sewell and /\rmer 1966, pp. 163 4), 

Of course, the effect of being female on college aspiration 
formation has changed since that study was conducted, 'lb 
recognize this, one need only note that there are now more 
women than men attending college. 

A more comprehensive hukIcI found that when controls 
are used for tamily scKioeconomic background, academic abil 
ity, sex. college preparatory curricukim, and ckiss rank, the 
effects of the higli M^ hool attended still were {positive and sig 
nificant. However, when "significant others* intluence [par 
ents, teachers, and frieiulsi is added to the ecjuations for aspi 
rations and attainments the net efi'ects of .s^'Iuh)Is are reduced 
to .staiisiicully insignificant contribution.s" (Mauser et al. 197()» 
\r^ll). 

It is noteworthy thai an analysis of the effects of liigli .m,'Iioo1 
status has brought us back lo an empliasis on tlie Importance 
of|)arental encouragement in the [iriKCs.s of forming college 
aspirations 

Race atul its effect 

In addition to the general finding that blacks are less likely 
than whites to aspire to attend college (Tuttle IWl ). there 
appears to be an interesting interaction between race and tlie 
i aus;il pattern by which college aspirations are formed. \'ar 
tables which appear early in the causal se^juence are useful 
Ibr explaining tlie formation of college aspirations among 
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whites, wliile blacks seem to rely more exclusively on var- 
iables which appear later in the causal sequence of iispiration 
formation (Kercklioff and Campbell 1977; Portcs and Wilson 
1976). 

Essentially, whites seem to be influenced by all of the early 
factors and some of the later ones, while blacks appear to be 
influenced by none of the early factors and all of the later fac- 
tors. I-or example, l\)rtes and Wilson ( 1976) found that while 
scK ioeconomic .status factors and academic aptitude are 
related directly to the educational aspirations of whites, tiiey 
are unrelated to the educational aspirations of blacks. 

College aspirations among blacks were related directly to 
academic achievement in .sc hcx)!. the influence of significant 
others (parents, teach'.-rs. and friends), and self esteem. 
Achievement and significant others' encouragement, but not 
.self esteem, were important in determining educational aspi 
ration for whites. 

Practical implications 

'Hie most im|X)rtant implication of the findings is that the var 
iables which appear to aflect aspiration formation among 
blacks (achievement in .sch(K)l, encouragement of significant 
others, and .self esteem) are factors which can be influenced 
by f(Ku.sed. early, and continuous intervention. Oureduca 
tional .system can and shoukl influence high .sch(X)l achieve 
ment. encouragement by signip-ant others, and self e.steem 
to encourage lx)th blacks and whites to desire to attend 
college. 

Clearly, these are areas in which te;n hers. parents, conn 
selors. and college recruiters have a t hance to make a 
ilillereiue. 

Search and Application 

Sometime after college a.spiraiions are foniied. .students enter 
tlie pha.se of the college choit e pr(K e.s,s whit h may be referred 
to as ".search and apjilication ' In this phase, potential stu 
tlents begin to .seek antl acquire information about colleges 
they may consitler attending, lliey seek inftjrmation regartling 
tho,se institutional charaaeri.stit s that are particularly impor 
tani to ihem in determining which colleges to consitler 

I ht-y .seek and atcjuire such infonnation from what they 
perceive to be the mo.st depentiable, and thereft)re trust 
\um\\\. .sources. .Search and application behaviors arecarrictl 
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out aca)rdinj» to a somewhat prceliciable liming sequence 
and wiih varyinjj elegrecs of ci)miniimeni, depth, and breadth 
of effort. 

Ill is phase ends when a student hiis decided to apply to 
certain particular institutions, often called the application, 
or \'hoice set" 19H2, p. 239). lliese institutions can 

l>e characterized in terms of such attributes as selectivity, cost, 
distance from lK)me, control (public or private), level (two- 
year or four year), and size. 

In the final phase of the college choice pri)ccs.s - selection 
and attendance— students apply evaluation criteria to ch(X)se 
one institution from their choices at which to matriculate. 

Hut, as a researcher reminds us, during the search and appli 
cation phase, while students are searching for institutions, 
institutions are searching for students. During the 1970s and 
1980s, the ''emphasis in aLlmissions*' has shifted from '*selec 
tion" to "recruitment" (Cihapman 1981. p. 491). Vox effective 
recruitment, enrollment managers need to have a firm gra.sp 
of the liming and nature of the search priKvss, which infor 
niaiion sources are preferred, and which in.stitutional char 
acteristics are most important wlien a student decides which 
college or colleges to apply to. 

'Iliis section of the report examines among other items the 
nature of these prixesses and factors in general, as well as 
the ways they var>' according to individual student character 
isiics. An effective marketing mix for a college involves eievel 
oping and offering an attractive priKlucl, effectively conimun 
icaiing and promoting its attributes, aiul delivering it in 
appropriate places at acceptable prices (Kotlcr and I'ox 198S. 
pp. 1S3 Litlen ei al 19H,S, p. IS). 

Student characteristics can servt* as bases for market ielen 
tiflcaiion aiid .segmentation so that a college can tailor and 
target its marketing mix to the particular student markets it 
wishes to serve cflectively. 

VCliile the search ufui a[)[)lkati{>}i l>hikSi'\M\h'sh\)' has 
received the least research attention of the three pha.ses 
( H().ssler, Iira.\ton. and (:(H)persmith I9H9. p. 2^9). .stuelents 
eliminate many institutions from consideration in this jMiase. 
hi factjacks(>n calls this pha.se the "exclusion" pha.se ( 19H2» 
p. 239) For this reason, as well as the fact that it is a peri(Ki 
of great potential for information exc hange and interac tion 
between institution and student, ji may well be that "the most 
critical phase i.s the searc h phase. The best way for institutions 
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to expand their applicant jxk)I is to readi students at the 
search phase" (Hossler and Gallagher 1987, p. 218). 

Ilie search and application phase will examined from 
four different perspectives. TliCvSe include the timing and 
nature of the prcxess, the institutional characterivStics or attrib- 
utes considered iinjx^rtant by students, prefeucd information 
sources, and the characteristiCvS of the institutions chcxsen. llic 
studies consulted here are broad in scope in the sense that 
their databases and findings are not institution-specific. 

Underttanding Search and Application 

Understanding the timing and nature of students' college 
search prcKesses is important in formulating guidelines for 
the efi'ective timing and liiiloring of the promotion of a col- 
lege's marketing mix. 

Gilmour et al. ( 197H) interviewed high schcx)l seniors and 
college freshmen in Penivsylvania. Wliile students' earliest 
thoughts al^)ut attending college iK^gan for most when they 
were in grade schcx)!, the decision to go to college w;ls made 
primarily in either the sophomore or junior year of high 
sch(H)l ( p, 14 ). Probably ;ls a result of the FSAT exams in the 
fall, or the SAT exams in the spring, 72 percent of the studenLs 
began to develop "college lists" during their junior year 
( p. 16). For 66 percent of the students, the ai Uial application 
prixess began in the following fall (p. 20). 

A longitudinal study of the search and application prcvess 
included an interview of high sch(K)l seniors eveiy other week 
throughout their senior year. Hie study described the search 
and application process in terms of "alternatives" (institu 
tions), "faciors" (institutional characteri.siics or attributes), 
and "generators'* (information sources) (U-wisand Morrison 
l^P\ pp.7 8). 

Nine of 13 collegt* choice ac tivities related to the search 
and application phase: consult source; source provides new 
sch(H)l; source provides intormaiion; evaluate source eftec 
tiveness; add .scIkk)!; drop schcH)l; add factor; evaluate seluH)!; 
ai^ply to sch(H)l. 

SUid4*Ki characteristics 

*^:jme researchers repon ditferences in the timing.' and nature 
ot searc h and application liave been observed by rac e, sex. 
and aptitude of the student. lilacks re(|uest more intormaiion. 
consult more information sources, consider more instiuilions 
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; and more institutional characteristics than whiles (Ijewis and 
" Morrison 1975, p. 41 ). Women start and finish the search and 
/• application prcxess earlier, and make more applications than 
: men (Ijewis and Morrison 1975, p. 4l), Students with higher 

aptitude begin thinking alxnit college earlier, apply earlier, 
. and consider a larger number of schwls (Gilniour et aL 197H, 

pp. 16-22). 

. Institutional characteristics 

. Clearly, the timing of the college student search prcKvss offers 
important guidance for the tailoring of a college's marketing 
mix promotion. However, an understanding of which insti 
tutional characteristics are most influential in determining 
which colleges students apply to offers important guidelines 
for the devek)pment of the programs, prices, and places which 
make up uji optimum marketing mix for attracting desired 
students. 

Prolxibly the most comprehensive and general i/iible study 
in this area is the major survey of 3.000 high sch(X)l seniors 
in six large metropolitan are;ts conducted by Litten and BukI 
igan ( 19H2). 'Iliey asked students to examine a list of 25 insti 
tutional characteristics and gave them the following 
instruction: 

Froffi the list of histitutional characteristics listed below, 
please rate tbepn according to fbeir im/H)rtapice to you ipi 
deciditi^ which colleges or toiiixrsities yim have applied to or 
will apply to ( IJtten and Hrodigan 19H2, p. 248). 

By drawing the students' attenti()[i specifically to the appli 
cation priKcss. the researchers focused the questioii and the 
responses on those particular institutional characteristics con 
sidered imiH)riant during the search and application pivisc 
of the choice i)r(Kess. Students res|X)[iding gave highest rank 
ing to financial, fields of study, geiieral acadenuc reputation. 
hKation. siK iai atmosphere, faculty teaching reputation, at a 
deniic stand;irds. and careers to which college might lead ( Lit 
ten and Brodigan 19H2. p. 250). 

Altliough different tertuinolog\' was used, those findings 
;ire quite consistent with tliose of earlier studies. l*or example. 
IjL*wisand Morrison found six cliaracteristics most freciuenily 
utilized to evaluate institutions: special at ademic programs. 
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cost, location, size, general reputation, distance from home • 
(1975, pp. 29-30). 

Another researcher found that the most important college 
attributes throughout all of the phases of the college choice 
prcK-ess were cost, kxation, programs, and quality (Gilmour 
etal. 1978, pp. 19-22). 

Based on a suivey of .students at six Milwaukee high 
sclux)ls, Murjihy found the most im|X)rtant attributes to Ix; 
academic reputation, co.st, location, dl.stonce, and size (1981, 
p. 146). More than 1,000 high scluwl students were survt7ed 
in Pennsylvania and Nc«w York. Tlie seniors were asked to list 
their most important reasons for selecting an institution of 
higher education. Tlie factors receiving the highest rating were 
academic reputation, educational programs, relatives, financial 
assistance, and di.stance from home (Leslie, Johason, and Carl- 
.son 1977, p. 283). 

Probably the four institutional characteristics of pivotal 
importance in the college .search prcxcss are programs, tjual- 
ity, co.st, luui kxation (Ihlanfeldt 1980, p. 31 ). 

Institutional characteristics! student variations. .Some 
evidence indicates that the most inijx)rtant in.stitutional char- 
adcri.snics in the .search and application prcxe.ss vary according 
to a numlx-T of student charactcri.stics. 

Sex. (x'Wis and Mon-i.son ( 197S ) ob.served that wfiile women 
tend to cite the most important characteristics (alx)ve) with 
relatively etjual freciuency, men are more likely to emphasize 
programs or co.sts (p. 4 1 ). Women also are more likely than 
men to rate residential life as im|M)nant (Utten 19H2, p. 391). 

Race. Hiacks teticl to consider a broader range of character- 
istics than whites when evaluating in.stitutk)ns. 'lliey also tend 
toeniplusize the imix)rtance of co.sis mucli more than whites 
( U-wis and Morri.son 197S, p. 38). Blacks also show more 
interest in the .scx ial background of .students at a college, and 
are "more likely than whites to rate financial aid ;is ver>' 
important (Utten 1982, p. 390). 

Parental educational level. .Students wliose parents have 
high educational attainment are more likely to emphasize tlie 
importanc e of programs and high academic standards, and 
k'.s.s likely to show concern alx)ut c-o.sts (Gilmour ct al. 1978, 
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.' pp. 20. 22, 25; Ultcn and BnKllgan 1982 p. 256). Also, the 
"higher the level of parental education, the greater the interest 
in the sixial backgroiiiijjis of students . . . and in extracurric- 
ular activities." while Iciiver parental education Is asscviated 
with more interest in '*rules and regulations affecting students, 
and the careers to which the college might lead" (Utten 1982, 
p. 395). 

Income. Ix)w- income students tend to rate "financial assis 
tance ' as significantly more im|M>riant than either middle or 
high-income students (U'slie. Johnson, and Carlson 1977, 
p. 283). A "higher proportion of low income than middle and 
high income students cite aid its being insimmenial in their 
college attendance platis" (p. 280). 

PsureaUl preferences, 'flie preferences of students' parents 
regarding the im|X)rtance of ccrtiiin college attributes have 
a strong Influence on the role of institutional characteristics 
In the search and application prcxress, a researcher observed. 
Parents 

iiowmlly dvJifWii ifw cost, iiw^raphic, ami qucuity himmi 
aries withiPi which [their chitdrimj were to remaiti in makiuii 
tU'ir coUene selection. . , . /and/ thus ixmmiaty settiPi}^ hiui a 
subtle hut iKnmive effect throughout . . , the college selection 
process {G\\\m)W ei al, p. 15). 

Religion* Religious preference appears to iiifiuencc the per 
ceived ini|M)rtance of sonic college characteristics. For exam 
pie, Quholics tend to indicate a relatively higher interest in 
financial concerns and a lesser concern for academic stand 
ards. Members of the Jewish faith tend to show much less than 
average interest in. or concern with, finances (IJiten and HrcKi 
igan 1982. p. 2S6). 

Ethnic background. Region of a .student's origin also seems 
to have a lx*aring on which attributes are most important. Mid 
westerners show greater concern for financial mauers than 
students from either coast, and l-astemers are particularly con 
cemed al'KHJt academic standards issues ( Utten and Urodigan 
1982, p. 2%). 
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Academic ability. Tlie higher the academic ability of a stu* 
dent, the greater the concern about academic standards, pro- 
gram offerings, and awareness of "net cost" rather than just 
"price," and the lesser the concern alx)ut career outcomes, 
campus appearance, and tmanclal matters (Utten 1982, 
l^p. 392 393; Utten and Brodlgan 19H2, p. 256), Tliere is also 
some evidence that hlgli ability students tend to have much 
broader geographic limits regarding the search and applica- 
tion prcK-ess (Gllniour et al. 1978, p. 19; Zemsky and Oedel 
1983, p. 34), 

Information sources 

l\ffeLtive student marketing and recruitment recjuires that the 
most ini|X)nani institutional cliaraaeristics in a college's mar- 
keting mix be clearly and effectively communicated to desired 
siucients in target markets, 'lb promote the collegers marketing 
mix effectively, it helps if college officers are aware of how 
students' pr?»r/;: ;o receive information. 

'Hie six market study of litten and Brodigan identifies the 
most preferred information sources for Ixnli students and par- 
ents in ilie search process. It also links these preferred sources 
to each of the eight college attributes which the study rated 
as most important ( 1982, pp. 252-254). 

'ral')le 3 lists the eight college attributes which the study 
rated iLs most imi"H)rtant In the search and application pr(Kess. 
Parents and students identified tlie same factors as innx)rtant. 
'Hiey agreed on the order of the first two— financial and fields 
ol stucty ofi'ered but did not agree on the order of im|M)r 
tance for the remaining five attributes. 

'lUl')le 3 presents a numlx^r of noteworthy features. First, 
with only one exception, student*" and parents identify the 
same six most preferred information s^)urces: admissions ofHc 
ers, college publications, high scIkk)! '.cninselors, commercial 
guides, alumni, and college .students. 'Ilie one exception is 
tliai parents would add college faculty to the preferred list 
and St udent.s would not- 

Scrond, except for leaching (|uality and academic stantkirds, 
Students and parents identify the same preferred information 
sources alx)ut each college attribute. 

Ihird parents are more likely to seek advice from alumni 
al>oui teaching i|uality, while students prefer to rely on high 
sc*luK)l counselors. 

Fourth, parents are twice as likely :is students to identify 
faculty as a preferred source of informaium aU)Ui academic 
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TABLE 3 



PREFERRED INFORMATION SOURCES 
BY COLLEGE ATTRIBUTE 

Prefemd laformatioa Sources 



College Attributes 

I Financial 


Students 

Admissions Officer 
Q)llt*ge Publications 


Parents 

Admissloas Officer 
College Public. 


2.Ficl(isofSiuii>' 


Q)llege Pubiicaiiuns 
Admi:.sions Officer 


College Public. 
Admissions Officer 


3. Ai'udenilc 
Kepuuition 


U.S. QHinsclor 
Owiunercial Guides 
Alumni 


H.S. (xHinselor 
GMTimercial Guides 
Alumni 


4. Teaching Quality 


H.S. Counselor 
G)llege Students 


Alumni 

College Students 


Standards 


H.S. Counselor 
College Students 


Alumni 

Admissions Officer 
G)llt»ge Faculty 


6. taxation 


College l*ublicaticHi5 
(x)llege Students 


GJIi^e Public. 
College Students 


7. Social Ainutephcrc 


Alumni 

0)llt*ge Students 


Alumni 

Cx)\k%t Students 


R Careers AvailaW»» 


Alumni 

Admissioib Officer 


Alumni 

Admissions Officer 



staiub.als, while siudcius prefer to discuss this with liijjh 
seluH)l coi»nsek/rs. 

Fifth, the imporiiiiit college altribiiles most widely cited 
in the liieruiiire- a)si, progruim, tjuality. and IcK^aiion -cor 
resj-KHid to attributes 1 through 6 from the alx)ve list. With 
the exception of qualiiy concerns, students and parents agree 
on their most preferred infor»naiion sources (Utteii and Urod 
igan 19H2, pp. 2^1 2S5). 

lilten and BrcKligan\s e.xcelleni contributions have two par 
ticularly innx)ri;ini practical implications. 

1. Since nuich evidence indicates that l>oth students and par 
ents take on consumer roles in college going decision 
making (Miiri^hy, IWl ), it is im{>ortant for effective stu 
dent marketing and recruitment to understand what infor 
mation sources are preferred regarding each, attribute by 
lx)ih students and parents. 
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Sinct! l5(Mh groups take part in consumer decision making, 
cMirollment managers must he prepared to communic-aie and 
clearly represent the most important attributes of their mar- 
keting mix using the most preferred and effective information 
sources for each group. 'Iliis study provides fundamental 
guidelines for effedively communicating appropriate infor- 
niatit)n by appropriate means to each grt)up. 

2. 'Iliis is the only major study which has differentiated 
among the most preferred information st)urces for each 
of the most imi^ortant college attributes in the search and 
applicatitHi prcKess. 

Knrollment managers now have guidance regarding which 
information stjurces are likely to be the most effective media 
for presenting and promt)ting each of the distinct features of 
their marketing mix of ct)llege attributes. 

Readability of media sources. College publications appear 
to be among the mo.st preferred st)urces of infonmtion. For 
these to In.- accurate and effective information media, the read- 
ing level should Ih; consistent with that t)f the lyj^ical ct)llege- 
Ixjund, high sch(H)l .senior. Also, the terminology used to 
explain academic, admissions, and financial aid pt)licies 
.should be readily understandable. 

John.son and Chapman ( l')79) examined the reading level 
and understandabiliiy of le.minology in 42 college catalogs 
selected through a random .s;mipling procedure according 
to in.stHuiit)nal type. 'Ilicy found that the average level of read 
ing in the catalogs "was appropriate to an ad\ anced college 
student or college graduate" (pp. 313 314). \X1icn compared 
to national norms, 

Kmilofiiu's/rotn uti types of institutions un- written at a Icivl 
too UiJJicult for tMr dicntfk: . . . [ami I research unii vrsity 
catah}{Ncs wore si}>niJiaoitly more difficult than tfM>si' of ' 
the liberal arts c (V/t'A'i'.v (John.son and Chapman 1979. 
p. 3U). 

The auiliors ul.so ob.seived iliut 

students are often unfamiliar with the meaning of the s/k' 
i.ial ixKabulury used by tl.me who write admLssions mate 
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riaLs. . . fc4Pi(i/ sufffiest that colleges mvci to examitw their 
recruitment literature for its let^el of presepitation, c4s well 
as/or its contepir{p\x 316, 31H). 

Other siudics of information sources have resulted in find 
Ings generally consistent with those of Litien and Brcxiigan 
(1982). U'slic, Johnson, and Carlson found the five most pre- 
ferred sources of information alxnil college attributes were 
college publications, admissions officers, parents, college stu 
dents, and high sch(H)l counselors (1977, p. 283). 

Eight information sources which students indicate they 
ni(xst frequently rely on were identified in another study, 
'lliesc included writing for information, campus visits, high 
sclux)! codaselors, college publications, college students, 
admissions ofticers, parents, friends (Lewis and Morrison 197S, 
pp. 27-28). 

Gilmour et al. observed frequent student use of the fol 
lowing four sources: high .scluxil counselors, commercial 
guides, campus visits, writing for information ( 1978. pp. 16. 
20). 

'Hie studies seem to suggest that, in general, the mo.st pre 
ferred sources of information alx)ut college attributes in the 
search and application phase include admissions oftlcers, col 
lege publications, high sch(K)l counselors, alumni, college 
students, commercial guides, campus visits, and parents. Some 
evidence indicates that the preferred information st)urces may 
vary according to some student characteristics including sex. 
race, parental education, income, and academic ability. 

Wliile men and women utilize college catalogs and campus 
visits with similar fret|uency, women tend to seek the advice 
of college students more than men do, while men rely more 
on high schcH>l counselors than women do (Uwis and Mor 
rison 1975, pp. 40 41 ). Blacks appear to consult a greater 
variety of information sources than whiles do. Also, the priori 
ties ihvy hold with respect to the niosi preferred information 
sourc es differ as indicated in the following lisi,s: 



Blacks appear 
to consult a 
greater 
variety of 
informatUm 
sources than 
whites do. 



PREFERRKD INFORMATION SOURCES 



Blacks 

(*^n)pu.s Visits 
AUini.vsit)n.s Oflkm 
WriUn>» tor InrDinKUiun 
(.ollcj^c Siiuimrs 
Clollcj^c Catalogs 



Whiter 

Writing foi Intnrnuiiun 

Campus Visirs 

I li|^h Sc hiK)! (loLiii.sclor 

(!ollf^f Ciaiali>>;s 

Part-iu.s 
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TVvc) particular points of interest in this comparison are that 
blacks tend to acquire more information than whites directly 
from colleges through either campus visits or visits by admis- 
sions officers to high sch(X)Is. Blacks also receive less infor 
maiion than whites from high school counselors and parents. 
'Ilie relative reliance on parents for information is dirertly 
related to the educational attainment of the student's parents 
(Ixwis and Morrison 1975, pp. 36-37). 

Students with higher levels of parental education tend to 
rely more on their parents for information and less on high 
school counselors. Such students also are more Inclined to 
use commercial guidelxx)ks, campus visits, admissions ofFic 
ers, and alumni. Students with lower parental education 
depend more on the advice of high schcx)! counselors and 
unrequested publications (Gilmour et al. 1978, pp. 16, 20; 
liiten 1982, pp. 393 394). Students at higher income levels 
also tend to depend more on their parents for information, 
while lower income students more often consult with high 
schtx)l counselors (Leslie, Johnson, and Carlson 1977, p. 283). 



Attributes of student college choices: student variations 

During the search pr(x;ess, students often folk)w predictable 
timing and activity sequences while acquiring information 
about imix)rtaiu college attributes from preferred sources. 
fYom these thc7 form a "choice set" of institutions to which 
they will apply Tliere is now considerable evidence that spe- 
cific characierisiics of the diosen institutions interact with juid 
vary according to various student characieristics. 

If college officers understand tlie relationships Ix'tween 
student and institutit)nal characteristics and how they fonu 
student choices, they can develop more effective communi- 
cation and promote a more appropriate marketing mix to the 
most desired students in target niarkeLs. Ultimately this can 
enhance student institutk)n fit. 

'Hiis section reviews and integrates the findings t)f a number 
of .studies which have found significant relationships l^etween 
various sets of institutk)nal and student characteristics. 

'Hie following institutional charaderistics: 

selectivity (quality), c<xst. distance from home. conirt)l 
(public, private), and level (two yc*ar. four ycnir). 



have been founti ti) have significant relationships witli the 

fulldwing student characteristics: 
sex, rate, parental alucatu^n, incDme, parental encourage 
ment, aptitude, achievement, college preparatory high 
school curriciiliini, and college aspirations, 

One (»f the first researchers to conduct a comprehensive 
investigation of the relationships Iwtween student and insti 
tution |X)scd the t|uestion as follows: 

StutiifHts' iq)tiliaui(m tend to memhlc each other . . lanUj 
thus fxmiot>eneil}> pi^viils me to ask wU'ther a student's typ- 
ical amtlicathm—ilefined txre <is a construct coUef^e with 
ctMiracteristits equal to tt.w mean of the af>/){icant's ckUces' 
clk4ractLrkitics—is reUued to his or Ur otfxr dmracteristics 
(Jackson 1978, p. 

SiiKlies regarding application to or attenuance at highly 
sekMlve instiliilions, high cost institutions, institutions at 
greater distances from home, private or public institutions, 
and tour year or two year institutions, reve-al the following 
five general relationships. 

1. An individual is more likely to at>/ily to, or attend, a more 
hi}iMy Si'lectiiv institution uUm: 

• the student is mule (Heam 

• the student is white (Rosenfcid and Hoarn 19H2). 

• students' parents have greater educational atiainmeni 
Cl iernq' 19K^»; Zemsky, Shaman, and IkrlK-rich 1980). 

• siudem family income is greater (JackM)n 1978; Zemsky 
andOedel. 1983). 

• student academic aptitude is greater ( Ileum 19H^»). 

• student academic achievement is greater (Zcnisky, Sha 
man. and Ik-rlx-rlch 19H0). 

• the student followed u college prepuruiury cuiTit ulum 
in high .sihiK)l (Jackson 197H). 

' studejii educational a.spirations arc higher (/; nisky and 
Oedel 19K3). 

2. An individual is more likely to apply to, or attetui, a hi^h 
cost institution wlx'n iIh'- 

• student is female (Heuni 19H4). 

• .student is iu)i while (Heani 1984). 
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• students' parents have greater educational attainment 
(Heam 1984; Tlemey 1984). 

• student's family income is greater (Hearn 1984; Zemsky 
and Oedel 1983). 

• student's academic aptitude is greater Qackstjn 1978; Tier- 
ney 1984). 

• student academic achievement is greater (Hearn 1984; 
Zenwky and Oedel 1983). 

• .student followed a college preparatory cumculuni in high 
sch(X)l Oackson 1978). 

• .student educational aspirations are higher (Hearn 1984). 



At this point it seems worthwhile to "hear and see" what 
several prominent .scholars have observed aixnit the findings 
in these .studies. A.sJa(k«on jxjints out, the relationships lead 
one to think that "stud'jnts preselect colleges, which limits 
(he extent to which college chamderistics can change stu 
dents' minds" ( 1978, p. 561). Another researcher tlevelops 
this hypothfc.iis more fully; 

The f}(4Jiic themes of stiukmis' imiilutiutial du)ices may ivty 
uvll fx' fsicihMwi /(o- in (uimuw uj aciual collenv afpti 
cations., [ami] stiuiuut ami [mnmi fwraptiuns, attitudes, 
ami kmneledf^eahility atxmt collei>e attemiame and casts 
may take on tiistinctiiv dHifh/sJur liijjetvnt classes ami 
mces as early us the tenth f>r(uie, and tixxse dijjitrences may, 
in mm, (mnihce differences in families' t^x'cific planninfi ' 
activities reffardin^i a>//t'/,'t'( Hearn 1984. p. 29). 



/cmsky and Ocdt-I e.\pres.s tlu- concept succinctly in .siiying, 
"Our own experiences, our conver.s;uions witli admissions 
oftu ers. and the data wi- liavt- derived ... all point to a single 
lonclusion: tlu pattt-rns of college choice are .stitched deeply 
into the .social and economic fabric of the nation" ( m\ 
p. +i ). 

'Ilie ultiniatf iniplication.s. or result, of the "preselection" 
hypothesis from a .six iological pcr.sfxvtive may Ik- that "in 
tile high scIkk)! to college transition, the academically and 
.MKioeconomically rich' become richer (i.e. attend .sch(X)ls 
liaving suix-rior iiuellecuial and material rt-.sourccs), while 
the academifally and .stxiotvonomically 'jxx)r' l>ecotne 
p(x)rer" (Hc;mi. I9H4. p 28). 



c 



of course, much research hus indicated that institutional 
characteristics do influence student college choice behavior, 
Their influence still may be limited with resped to some stu- 
dents* behavior due to the ix-rvasive influence of socioeco 
nomic and academic background factors on college iispinuioii 
fonnatlon and the search and application phases of the col 
lege choice prcxess, In spite of Jacks4)n\s "preselcMion'* 
hypothesis, his research led him to conclude that one iiisti 
tuiional characteristic able to modify such patterns of predes 
tination in college choice "is the award of financial aid'* ( 1978, 



It also is interesting to observe that ascriptive characteristics, 
such as sex and race, reduce the likeliluxKl of a student apply 
ing to and attending highly selective institutions. However, 
the>' do not reduce the likeliluxxJ that students will apply to 
and attend high cost institutions (Heani 1984, pp. 25, 27), 

Some |x>ssible explanations for this may be that (a) females 
are more likely than males to obtain scholarshijrs when their 
incomes are low, (b) nonwhiies have a greater chaiue of get 
ting scholarships at all income levels and at all but the highest 
Cf.PA levels, and (c) scholarship awards are more often made 
to reduce financial burdens of' college than to reward high 
schix)l academic achievement (Hlakeniore and U)w 1983. 
pp.510 511), 

3. API mdiridual Ls tnore likely to apply to ami attimd upi 
Oistitiition locatiui a nrvater distantv fnmi home when the: 

• student is male (Rosenfeld and Heani 1982). 

• student's parents have greater educational atuiinmeni 
{Tiernt7 198^0. 

• student family income is higher (Cjilmour et al. 1978). 

• student academic aptiuide is higher (ihlanfeldt 1980). 

• student academic achievement is higher (Zemsky. Sha 
man, and lk*rberich 1980; Zemsky and Oedel 1983 ). 

• student educational aspirations are higher (/emsky and 
Oedel 1983). 

4. Api iPiUirUUuil is ppiure lihely t(f apply to aPhi attepui a pri 
rate iPtstitatioPi rather thapi a public ipistitutiopi whept the: 

• .student is female (' .isenfeld and Heani 1982). 
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• student's parents have greater educational attainment 
(TieriK7 19H4; Zemsk>'and Ocdel, 1983). 

• student's family income is higher (Zemsky, Shaman, and 
lierberich 19H0), 

• student academic aptitude is higher (Ihlanfeldi 1980; Tier 
ney 1984), 

• student academic achievement is higher (Zemsky and 
Oedel 1983). 

• student educational aspirations are higher (Zemsky and 
Oedel 1983). 

5. APi imiivkiual h more likely to apply to atid attepui a 
Jour year iPistitutkm wheti the. 

• suideni\s parenls have greater educational attainment 
(Zemsky and Oedel 1983). 

• sludent family income is higher (Zemsky and Oedel 
1983). 

• student's parental iMicouragemeni is stronger (Conklin 
andDiiiley 1981). 

• student academic aptitude is higher (Bowen 1982; 
Zemsky and Oedel 1983). 

• student educational aspirations are higher (Zemsky and 
Oedel 1983). 




ImpUcations/or marketing 

A college \s marketing mix is made up of the nature and qual 
iiy of pr(Kluct.s. the communication and promotion of the 
attributes of its priKiucts, the limes and places it oft'ers ilicm. 
and their prices. 'Iliis section of tlie rept)ri lias several aims: 
It identiiles product attributes and the sources of promotional 
information that are most imix)riant to students in the college 
choice pr(Kess, explains the ways product attributes and infor 
iiKition sources vaiy according to specifie cbaracteristies of 
students, and analyzes the ways in which the critical charac 
leristics of colleges var>- according to specific sludent 
characteristics. 

I Understanding the relationships i.s ver\' im|'M)rtant for effec 
live student marketing and recruiimeni, vvhich is essentially 
a priKVss of generating exchanges of value beiNveen siudents 
and a college, l-ffective and appropriate exchange takes place 
when students perceive that the particular marketing mix 
offered by a college has ttie poieniial lo help them meet 
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'•important personal and professional goals. A greater under- 
. :standing of these general relationships can guide a college 
' ■ tcjwaixl a better understanding of how students with specific 
aiaracteristics in the college's current markets are likely to 

*" assess the various componems of the col lege's current mar 

Vketingmix. . . 

."■ ■ Doihe characteristics of the students a college is currently 
• trying to recmit indicate that they are likely to be attracted 
.'to the characteristics of the college's currem marketing miX!- 
•* 'if there is a significant mismatch, then the college nnist either; 
%a) seek students with charatieristics indicating that they will 
' be attracted to characteristics of the current marketing mix. 
-or (b) adjust ihe marketing mix so that it will be attractive 
• to students possessing the attributes it would prefer to see 
in its student Ixxiy. No college can be all things to all pei)ple. 
but each college must seek to all things to some people 
(Grabt)wski I981.p. 16). 

Selection and Attendance 

Jkimetime after potential .students have applied to and Ijeen 
accepted by the colleges of their choice, they evaluate the 
' institutions on their acceptability in terms of the college aiirib 
utes most importam to them. 'Hie impt)rtani sociiK-conomic, 
academic, and contextual background characteristics of stu 
dents (which had a |x;rvaslve influence on the formation ot 
their cx)llcge a.spiraiii)ns) influenced and interacted signi 
Ocantly with In.stiiuiional characteristics, almost to the point 
of pre-selection, in determining .student college choices. 

In the selection and attendance phase, ihe.se student char 
actcri.stics remain lm{X)rtani as they "play a role in .students 
rating .schemes, largely by serving as criteria for evali*-*- ' 
the attributes of colleges a.s .students make their cln li. 
son 19H2. p. 24 1 ). At this .stage of the college choice '* - es., 
students' ratings of college attributes are the 'decidi. 
in selecting one in.stiiution to attend. 

Thus, tU- enrolhui'tit (h'cision is interaciional. JofK-.tu^i :^ 
on both the uurihuws oj the student ami tfx' chan4Ctem,i::s 
of the institutions the stuUent fH-rceU vs to fw in bus or her 
cfMiw set { I li).ssler 19H4, p. M I 

.Studies of this final phase i)f the college choice pn>ces.s u.su 
ally have been conducted tVoni the perspeiiiv t)f iiullN ldual 
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tollegcs seeking to determine which institutional attributes 
are significant in distinguishing betw.ien those admitted appli- 
cants who matriculate and those who do not. They rely on 
institution speciflc databases often developed by the college's 
institutional research or admissions offices. Magiiirc and Uy 
explain that .such research is best conducted "by analyzing 
college choice for one sch(X)I, with y set {population of 
accepted apphcants and at a single .point in time, die time 
of final college choice" ( 1981, p. 124). 

'ihble 4 summarizes the findings of 10 representative studies 
regarding which frequently citetl college attributes signifi 
cantly distinguished l>eiween matriculation and nonmatric- 
ulation at particular institutions in the final selection and 
aiiendance phase of the college choice pr(xess. Iliese studies 
were selected Ix-vause of their representativeness and the 
comprehensive breadih of methcxlological approaches repre.v 
enied among them. Tliey also examine student college selec 
lion behavior at a variety of institutions including IJoston Col 
lege. Carnegie Mellon, Carleton College. Mid City College, 
seven Ohio universities, Northeastern University. 'Rifts Uni 
\ersity. nine New York area colleges and universities. Kutccrs 
and John Qirroll University. ' 

In the .studies, the attributes which were found most often 
lo determine where students decided to enroll included the 
following; 



I. Co.si (Kunt/ 19H7; 'R.rkla and Wriglu 19H6). 
1 ^^^^ ''^"•'*«'« Wt-'Iki and Navutil 

X l*rograms(\Uigiiireancl l;iy 19H1; Perry and Rumpf 19H-n 
M/e (I)eml)owski 19H0; IJttcn 1979; .Seneca and 'laussiu 
i9H7). ^ 

^. hK-Mkm (C(H)kaiKlZall(Kco 19«3; Kunt/ 19H7; U'rkla 
and Wright IvHCi). 

SH7r^^^^'"^'^'*^^'*''^' 
7. .Social Atnu).sphcre (Kunt/ 1987; Pew and Runipf 19«4 

Terkia and Wright 19K6). 
H. Athletics (Maguireund Uiy 19Hli Wciki and Navraiil 19H7) 

Religious Fmphasis (Kiiniz 19H7; Maguireand Ixiy 19H1) 
10. Jobs Availalile (lVrr>' and Runipf i9H4. WcIki and Navraiil 
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Tlie meih(K.li)l()gies employed in these studies included 
nuiliiplc regression, logii and probit estimation, nuiltidimen 
sional scaling, rank-order correlation analysis, factor analysis, 
and discriminant analysis, lliese statistical prcKvdures were 
used U) examine ilie relationsliip between the matriculation 
or attendance decision ajid student ratings or other measures 
of college attributes. 

Market Research and Its Role 

Since this repim is limited to the study of student enrollment 
liehavior and the college choice process, it does not cover 
specific marketing, admissk)ns, and recruitment activities and 
tactics. However, it is through the proce.ss and techniques of 
academic market research that student enrollment behavior 
is studied from the perspective of individual institutions, lliis 
qualifies market research as an essential and imjx)rtant topic 
which is consistent with this re|>ort s purjx)se. 

Many colleges have come to realize that effective applica 
lion of the marketing conc ept depends heavily on the well 
plannal prcKess of data collection and analysis called "market 
research * (l;iy and Iwulo I9K7). Using an ottlce of institutional 
research eaii facilitate ilie implementation of an appropriate 
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acadeinic market research process (Davis Van Atta and Carrier 
1986). Hossler places the process of iiisiituiioiial research at 
the very top of his nuxlel of an "enrollment management sys* 
tenr(1984.p. 145). 

Wliat are some common ways in wliich insiiiiitions have 
siiccessfiilly implemented academic market researcii prcKe* 
diires? 'riiis section of the report tells how these have lK*en 
used lo identify student markets and tiieir competition, to 
investigate institutional image and relative market position, 
and to determine which college attributes lH?st discriminate 
lK*tween matriculants and nonmatriculants among its 
applicants. 

Market research In practice. Appropriate questionnaires 
lo admitted applicants can provide nuich of the information 
needed for investigations on a college's market segments, 
compel iiion, image, and market |X)sition. Although there are 
many ouisianding questionnaires currently in use, goixl illus- 
trations of this t>pe are presented in IJtten, Sullivan and BrcKl* 
igan ( 1983. pp. 26*1 73) and Ihlanfeldt ( 1980. pp. 41-6). 

llie application of various forms oi Automatic hiteractUm 
l)etvi tur{\\V)) privedures Ikls made a most impressive con 
iribuiion to the practice of market segmentation in the 1980s 
(Waksiein 1987). For example. Uy. Maguire, and Uiten ( 1982) 
applied this routine to liosion College tkita on a variety of 
student characteristics iis well as the students* ratings on 22 
attributes of the college. 'Iliese student characteristics ;uid stu- 
dent ratings of college attributes become variables which can 
divide students into higher and lower admissions-yield 
groups, or market segments. 

AID is a rept*aiing prcvedure that lx»gins with all admitted 
applicants and then segments and further segments the slu 
dents into increasingly detailed sub.scts according to a spec 
ified criterion. At liosion College the criterion required select- 
ing the segmentation variable at inich repetition so it could 
maximize the admissions yield differences between groups, 
and also could split the s<.*ale of that variable at the ixiint 
where it achieved the mitximum differences in admissions 
yield between groups (Uiy. Maquire. and Ullen 1982, 
pp. 198-9). 

After each repetition, the procedure generates more 
detailed, specific segments of admitted applic;uiis bused on 
complex interactions between .student characteri.stics and stu 




dent evaluations of college attributes. E;ich segment is iden* 
... iified in terms of all the variable subsets which define it, in 

• lemis of its size, and in leims of its admissions yield (Lay, 
' Maquirc, and Litten 1982, p.. 206). 

• As a result of the highly informative and useful AlD based 
segmentation, market strategy development could follow 
either of two primary methixls to 

• influence the numhet' and mix ofppu^/eaiw nfyplieants, 
find more students similar to tlxkse wfx) l>resently exfjihit high 
yield rates, or ippipnwe theyieUi rates of otfxr ftrou/ks through 
promotion, program development, phcing or comhinatiom 
of these factors {Liy, Maguire ;md Utren 1982, p, 203). 

Boston college as a model. Using application overlap infor 
mation from admissions data. Uy and Maguire ( 1980) iden* 
lifted IJoston College's (BC) top IS competitors, ranked by 
their numl^er of common applicants, arranged them in three 
groups according to **accepiai jce rates" (high, medium, and 
low), and computed "draw rates" for each competitor. 

llie acceptance rate measures tlie percentage accepted at 
competitor s<.:hiK)ls after acceptance at BC, 

• High acceptance rates mean thai competitor colleges 
accept 70 percent or more of the students BC accepts; 

• Medium acceptance rales accept iK'tween 30 anci 70 
percent; 

• li)\v acceptance rates accept 30 percent or less of the siu 
dents BC: accepts. 

'Ilic draw pate is an adjusted ratio of the number of stu 
dents ch(X)sing BC after being accepted at lx)th BC and a com 
petiior, divieied by the numbrr chcH)sing a <'on)petitor after 
iieing accepted both there and by Bc: (Uiy aiui Maquire 1980, 
p. %l 

IK: ouidraws the six colleges in the "high acceptance" cat 
egor)' l^y more than two to one. indicating that these may hv 
"s;ifeiy valve" colleges for students preferring BC. However, 
the three competitors in the "low acceptance" group greatly 
ouldraw liC, suggesting ilut BC may be tlu^ .safely option for 
these colleges. 

rinally. in the "medium at t epumce" categor>\ .some of the 
six colleges do. and some do not. ouldraw BC. Iliese are its 
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closest competiiors. Wliilc comparison with the six colleges 
ill the "high acceptance" category shows IlC\s strengths, the 
college needs to Improve its image with respect to the 
"medium acceptance" six colleges. This could help BC 
improve its market position regarding the college attributes 
most Important to potential students in making the decision 
on where to matriculate (Uy iuid Maqulre 1980, pp, 56-7), 

Students were asked to "evaluate lioston College and 
aiKHher school (either their alternative choice or the sc^hool 
thc7 P'iin to attend) on 28 attributes" (liiy and Maguire 1980, 
p. 54). Discriminant analysis identified seven attributes that 
could serve to distinguish most between students who matric- 
ulated at HC and those who did nc>l. lliese were financial aid, 
parents* preference, academic programs, size, location, athletic 
tacilities, and scK'ial activities (p. 58), 

Comparing student ratings of the attributes for BC and its 
comiHftiiors suggests clearly the dimensions, or attributes, 
on which BC is jx-rceived to Ix? inferior or superior to its com* 
peiiiors. Iliese can provide guides for ways BC might change 
its marketing mix to enhance its competitive viability (pp. 
61 63). 

Next, student ratings of the seven auribuies for the lop 25 
competitors were subjected to hierarchical duster amlysLs. 
Ilie average ratings of students on ail atuibutes serve Jis a 
description of the typical siudeni^s image of each college. 

Cluster analysis merely arranges the colleges into groups 
(clusters) according to the similarity of their images :is per- 
ceived by prospective students. An interesting outcome was 
llial the six colleges groU|x?d with BC were exactly the same 
ones Identified as its closest competitors using draw rales and 
acceptance rales (Uiy and Maguire 1980. pp. 59-60). llie 
images and relative market |X)siiions of these Institutions on 
the seven critical attributes can serve as useful "reference 
points for planning" (p. 61) for student marketing and recruit 
ment elforts. 

Carleton College and its competitors, lb investigate the 
image and market jx>sition of Carleton compared to its com- 
petitors, a reseiircher examined admitted applicants* ratings 
of Carleton and another schcx)! (either their alternative choice 
or the schtK)l they plan to attend) on 23 attributes, "luich insti 
tution was rated on a three |X)int sc;ile {|MK)r. gcnnJ, very 
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g(XKl) and ihe rating of the comiKnition Wiis sub(ractcd from 
the rating of Carlcion ... for the relative ratings" (Utten 1979, 
pp. 70 71). 

Mtiltidifnetisioml hulancc slm'ts'^QX\:t used to display 
Carleton's image and market position compared to its com 
petition, luich l^alance sheet had a hori/ontal line, above and 
below which extended bars indicating the extent to wtiich 
Girleton wls rated as superior or inferior to competitors on 
each attribute (pp, 70 75). Tliese balance sheets provided 
clear profiles of (iirleton\s image compared to its competition 
on a wide range of attributes characterizing its marketing mix. 
llie displays provided evidence of relative strengths as well 
as areas where work needs to be done to improve the match 
or fit between Ciirleion's marketing mix and student prefer- 
ences in selected regi(Mial markets. 

At Pacific Lutheran UniverNlty (PLU). In academic market 
research, multidimensional s<*aling is applied to a variety of 
measures of ju'rceived similarity or dissimilarity of colleges. 
U'isier asked samples of PIIJ students and me:ril>ers of the 
l(K'al U'ague of Women Voters to rale eacii possible pair in 
a set of 12 institutions in western Washington state (probable 
competitors) in lemis of the degree to which they {XTceived 
them to We similar or dissimilar. Multidimensional scaling 
pr(K'edures were applied to the similarity ratings, yielding 
a map which displayed and lixated similar institutions close 
together and dissimilar institutions farther apart. Tiie map 
clearly showed thai PU)\s closest competition came from three 
other private universities in the state, with some additional 
competition from two major public universities ( 1975, 
pp. 390 1). 

At Yale University. Siernburg and Davis applied the same 
procedures to geneiate a map e.xpressing the ratings ofYale s 
admitted applicants and students regarding the similarity or 
dissimilarity of 17 institutions, lliey went one step tanher by 
applying hierarchical clustering to the similarity ratings. Tliis 
generated successive clusters of colleges, grouping the most 
similar institutions in the first trial, adding the next most sim 
ilar institutions to each group in the second trial, and so forth 
(1978, p. 266). 

Yale clustered first with Harx'urd; next, tliey were grouped 
with Princeton; and in the third trial Dartmouth. Hrowii. and 
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Cornell were added. Tliese universities represent Yale's prin- 
cipal competitors. 

A student's Ideal college. Kunt/ ( 1987) projX).sed tliat a 
student's most preferred college could be predicted from the 
degree of congnience between student ratings of attributes 
of various colleges and their own ratings of similar attributes 
at what would Ix? that .student's "ideal" college. Students were 
asked to provide ratings of the degree of similarity between 
all |X)ssible pairs of colleges, including each student 's ideal, 
on a list of 18 college attributes. Students also were asked to 
rank all colleges in the particular group, expressing their pref- 
erences regarding seletlion of a college to attend. 

Multidimensional scaling was used to determine the relative 
similarity or dissimilarity of .students' perceptions of attributes 
for the colleges they chi)se to apply to and their ideal college, 
'Iliis .showed the relative similaritv or dissimilarity of all the 
colleges, including the ideal. Tlie students' similarity ratings 
betwecti each college in the group and their ideal college 
were found to Ix* significantly related to students' actual rank 
ordering of each college according to their relative desire to 
attend it (Kunt/ 1987, p. 20). 

In his consulting work. Ingersoll ( 1988) developed the 
National Student Database as part of his etTorts to help insii 
tutions exatnine their image. One creative approach he uses 
is ha.sed on what he calls the "image/tit ratio" (p. 97). 

High .sch(K)l seniors are iisked to rate various in.stituiions 
on .selected attributes. Ilxy also are iisked to rate what would 
be their "ideal college" on lhe.se attributes as part of a more 
detailed tiue.stionnaire ( Ingersoll 1988, pp. 253 61). 'Ilie raiio.s 
of attribute ratings for a particular ci)llege relative to an ideal 
college help measure the degree of image fit (p. 98). 'llie.se 
ratio.s show a college the attributes on which it is well 
reifived by potential studcnis. a.s well as the attributes they 
may need to exiimine in terms of their nature, promotion, 
;ukl appr( )prialene.ss. 

.Some .studies have used the simiantic Uijfvrcntiat WchuUiuv 
to elui idale college images (Huddle.sion and Karr 1982; Stem 
lierg and l>avis 1978). Siruckman John.son and Kinsley ( 198S) 
comljtnt.' the u.se of tlie semantic ditVerential technique aixl 
the ct)ncept of the ideal college. 

'lliree groups closely iiss(K ialed with the I 'niversiiy of South 
Dakota (I'SD) -area liigli sth(H)l studenis. university .students. 




and university aliiiiini— were a-skoci to rate USD and their 
"ideal university" on a set of scales anchored with bi polar 
descriptors of key college attributes. This prcxess genemted 
three "image pronies" of USD, one for each of the three 
groups. It also generated a single image profile of the ideal 
university for all three groups combined (Stmckman Johnson 
and Kinsley 1985, p. 321). 

Fmni the image profiles, the researchers were able to deter- 
mine that the three responding groups generally rated their 
Ideal college higher on nearly all attributes, but agreed that 
USD "is an attractive school which provlJes a friendly, socia- 
ble environment, g(xxi athletic facilities and strong profes 
sional and graduate schcx)l preparation (p 325). Results also 
showed that USD neetls to improve in terms of admissions 
com|wtitiveness, academic reputation, and job opportunities 
u|X)n graduation. 

Qualitathre approaches. Dui ing the past four or five years, 
academic market researchers have liegun to apply factiji aroup 
inten'iewins^o the study of institutional image, 'Iliis more 
"qualitative" technicjue approaches image from a perspective 
which is quite different from most other techniques, antl prob 
ably will lie used with increasing frequency to complement 
the findings of other techniques. Tlie nature of this technitiue 
and its merits for image luul perception investigation are des 
crilx'd as follows: 

lirif/lY, 'focus tiwuf) itUiri'iewitip' w u (fiuilitatiiv nwarch 
U'cbnique m which a small uumtKruf n-spotidetits—^enerally 
eight to ten— ami a moderator fkdrticipate in an unstructured 
firouf) Juicussion alxmt selected subjects. A typical discussion 
session lasts Jor one to two fjours. Iukus group interviews elicit 
in depth, attx'it subjective, in fomiation lo help resetircfx-rs 
understand the deeply fwU fwrceptions of . student, or other, 
groups ojfxtlicy ini/Ktrtance to a college or unitvrsity. The 
metlxxl w iK'St used to identify atlitudinat dimensions and 
not to quantify the extent to which these are heUi in any/xip 
ulation orsuf)group (Hers 19H7, p. 19). 

Ethical Guidelines for Marketing Research 

'Hic purjMxse of this section on academic market rcseari h lia.s 
iKH been to provide instruction in the ii.se of popular tech 
niqucs. li;ithcr, it i.s to demon.strate what can be learned from 
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market research about a college's student mdrkets, its com- 
petition, its image, and market position in the cyen of pro- 
spedive students, and wliich college attributes best discrim- 
inate betweeti admitted applicants who matriculate and those 
who do not. 

Academic market research is such a valuable t(xjl for effec- 
tiveness in the student marketing and recruitment phase of 
the enrollment management process tliat it is being used 
more widely every year. Tliis fact increases the im|X)rtance 
of using such techniques responsibly. Fortunately, some 
researchers are interested in exploring the appropriate use 
of academic market research techniques. Litten, for example. 

Referred to as "the conscience of the profession" of aca- 
demic market research by Uiy and Kndo (19H7, p. 2). Litten 
has provided a .set of ethical guidelines for the practice of aca- 
demic market research. 'Iliese include: 

1. "Subterfuge" shouki |->e avoided. Market research intended 
to .study student enrollment behavior .should never be 
"dl.sgui.sed" as another type of .stud>'. 

2. Any market research project whose findings will not be 
made public should be "identified as private research" 
to be used for college planning. 

3. Researchers should l^e thoroughly trained in market 
research technitjues, particularly ".student or alumni labor" 
who should be carefully supervised. 

4. In .studying the activities of other iastitutions, it is "uneth- 
ical ... to send bogus inquiries or applications Irom fic 
titious .student.s." 

5. Ai quiring data through the merging of tiles should only 
be done after involved subjects have received 'at kust 

a general .statement of potential merging." 

6. Information may be acquired from "thirtl party infor 
mams" .such as parent,s or high .sch(K)l coun.selors only 
after the .student has been informed. 

7. "U'gitimate .s;imple frames" may Ik* developed from li.sis 
only after .students on tlie li.st have lieen .so Informed. 

H. Students must be protected from "excessive rese;irch 
requests" iukI "initial contacts" should be made only 
through the less obtrusive mailing proce.s.s ( Utten 19«I 
pp. 115 16). 

9. Academic market researchers must not fall victim to "the 
p()i.son ofproprietar>' attitudes" about research methods 



aikl findings. We leani nuich from sharing "each ()ther\s 
misiakcs and successes. Maximum time limits should be 
establlslied. Ixyond which al' methiKis and findings 
slnHild iK' made public (IJtien 1987, pp. 1 1-12), 
10. We must avoid the "demon of arrogance*' with re.sfK'ci 
to lx)th the subjcHls of our research and the administraiive 
users of that research. We must come lo understand and 
comtnunicate within their pers|x?ctives on our research 
issues (Uiten 1987, pp, 12- H). 

Summary 

'tills sc»ciion of ihe rq^ori has reviewed and analyzed what 
we learned in student enrollment Ix^havior in the last phase 
of the college choice process— selection and attencbnce. Sui 
dies of this phase usuallv are conducted from the jx^rspectlve 
of individual colleges seeking to determine which institutional 
attributes are significant in distinguishing l>etween those who 
matriculate and thoso who do not, 'Iliey rely on institutional 
databases which often are developed by the college's insti 
tutional research or admissions offices. 

By examining thv ilndings of 10 studies we were able lo 
determine which college auributes were most im|X)ruini in 
distinguishing Ixftween suidcnts who cluK)s^* to enroll at a 
particular institution and those who do not. 

11. • marketing cinicept in higher education involves apply 
ing techniques of marketing research tt) idt.uify the compc 
tition. determine the in.siitut ion's image and marl<et position, 
and segment student markets according tocharacteri.siics that 
may dilYereniiate among students in terms of how aUractive 
they find a college's image compared with its competitors' 
images. Hie rq'H)rt also descTilx'd .specific illustrations of aca 
deinic market u'search techniijucs. 

'Ilie puiTH)se of the re|M)rt is to aid the development of a 
lounckition for greater effectiveness in the student marketing 
and recruitment plia>ie of the enrollment management pro 
cess. Perhaps the re|>ort also will help lncrea,se the effective 
ness of nvMV specific marketing, recruitment, awd admissions 
tactics, v hi^.- are not covered in this rei^ori. Many fine h<K)ks 
can pro.ide g^Mdiince in these areas (lieder 19H6: Ciralx)wski 
I9K1; Kotler and h>x I9HS; IxA'ehvk 19W; U)wery 19H2; 
Simerly 1989; Smith and Hunt PM)). 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Hiis ropiirt aims at hu Iping administrators, [Tolit-y makers, and 
researchers dcvelDp a foundiUion for more effective enroll 
mont planning, student marketing, and recruitment. 'Iliese 
are ini|xjriaiit parts of the enrollment management pr(x,ess. 
It Is ho|H'd that the refiort will make a worthwhile coivribn 
tion to "the development of a s|-»ecialiwd knowledge bxse 
tor enrollment managers" (Hossler 1984, p. H). 

•Hie following outlines the evolution of the growing interest 
in, and im|X)rtance of, undersuinding enrollment and college 
cliOlce Iwhavior. 

Why Understanding Enrollment and 
College Choice Are Important 

From the pers|>ective of the early 1970s, the pessimistic expec 
tations regarding enrollment in the higher education mar 
ketplace of the 19H0s appeared to Ix.' well-substantiated and 
sobering, even intimidating. Changes in demographif, eco 
noniic, and public |>olicy aspects of the marketplace environ 
nient threatened reduced enrollments, budget deficits, 
retrenchment, and institutional cUwlngs during a lime of rising 
student consumerism. 

Many adniini.sirators in the 1970s lu-gan to concentrate 
nioreetfori on enrollment maintenance, Imame more 
res|x>nsivf to market intere.sis and more aware of the iiu rras 
ingly competitive nature of student recruitment. Tliey al.so 
began to engage in market oriented actis ities intended to 
attract .students with desired academic and nonacademic char 
acteri.stics to their can^puses H'-vaking with the piisi, each 
year's students became more like acadenuc shoppers or con 
sumers. preferring vcKational, otcupational or professional 
oairses over u)ur.ses in tlie traditional arts and .sciences. Col 
leges anti universities made surprisingly nipid and extensive 
nii'rket oriented re.spon.ses in the forn^ of changes in academic 
tuogranvs to match .student demand antl attract .siudeins. 

Tron^ the IVTOs tlirough totlay. colleges have developed 
two fundamental market oriented desires, n^ey want to plan 
and f()reta.si their enr(»i;nient more elVeciively. and they want 
H) iulluence tin- college going deci.sion making priKe.s.s of 
.students more effeaively. Ilie study of college c hoice l)eliav 
io! is of great practical importance ilierefore lor admini.stnjtx/rs 
who \Nant gre-.iier etlec tiveiievs in these two are;LS. 

■nu- study ot .stuclent enrollineiit behavior at tlie nukro level 
indi- ales how changes in environmental characieri.stics 
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outside an institution's control—and changes in institutional 
characteristics— within an institution's control— affetl an insti- 
tution s total enrollment. 

Hie study of the college choice behavior of students at the 
micro level indicates the ways in which environmental, insti- 
tutional, and student characteristics affeci a student's choices 
abt)ut whether or not to attend college and which institution 
to attend. The results of these studies provide the ftindaniental 
knowledge baries for enhancing the effeaiveness of enroll- 
ment planning activities, ts well as student marketing and 
recruitment atllvities. 

Implications for Institutions: Macro-Level Studies 

I'roni the .standpoint of the institution, the most imfwrtant 
contribuf ion of the macro-level studies of enrollment behavior 
is their estimation of the probable effects of environmental 
factors on an in.stitution's enrollment. The enrollment effects 
of changes in environmental characteristics serve as funda 
mental guidelines for institutional enrollment forcvasting and 
the enrollment planning assumptions required to estimate 
revenues and expenditures for budgeting purpo.ses. A thor 
ough appreciation of the enrollment efftxtsof such factors 
enhances the administrator's capacity for making the well 
informed judgments required for effective planning. 

Administrators understand on.y too well the |X)tentially neg 
alive enrollment effects of a decreasing {xjpulation of eligible 
students, the proximity of competing institutions to large 
numluTs ofeligilile .students, or cutbacks In government 
sources of .student financial aid. However, the probable enroll 
nient effect.s of changes in the economy may .seem more 
conijiiex. 

It is imi-Hjftani to rcnieniber thai in .spite of the growing 
numlxT of college gniduates seeking jobs, college graduates 
and noneoilcge giuduatc's remain primarily noncompeting 
group.s in the job market. Cioilege graduates mcwi often .seek 
and olitain jxxsition.s that are professional or nianagerial, while 
noMi ollege graduates nio.si often obtain .Siiie.s. clf.Tlc-ai, opcr 
ativc laborer, or farm worker jolw (Rumberger 19K ib) 

W])\k- inipiovfd joh market opportuni'ie. for collegt- f;i.ici 
uate.s may liavv (X)sitive enrollment effects, improved job mar 
kc-i c)p|-K)rt unities for iioncollege graduates are likefv to have 
negative enrollnieni effects, l-or many potential .studeiii.s. more 
joli.s and I letter pay for i.oJUollege gruduaic-.s represent greater 



foregone income ()p|X)rtunitie.s (one ty|K' of higher cosus) 
when they attend college. 

Economic cowUHons and college enrollment 

Genenil economic recessions tend to stimulate college enroll 
ment by reducing these foregone income op|X)rmnities for 
potential students (Mattila 1982, pp, 250 251). Rc\'es.sions may 
enhance this efl'ecl on enrollment iKvause employment in 
the lyix\s of jobs held by noncollege graduates is more likely 
to l>e reduced, while employment in college level profes 
sional and managerial |X)sitions tends to remain more stable. 

>X1iile worsening job market op|X)riuniiies for noncollege 
graduates stimulates college enrollment, deierioraiing op|X)r 
tunities for college graduates tends to reduce enrollneni. 
However, it appears that an institution's curriculum ha^ the 
jxMential to help insulate it from such enrollment ef/ects ot 
job market changes. Specifically, when conditions in the col 
lege job market worsen, enrollment favors colleges emplus 
1/ing curricular op|X)rtunilies in specialized professional or 
iKCUpational curricula Wlien college job market opportunities 
improve, enrollment favors colleges emphiLsi/ing traditional 
IllKTal arts and .sciences pn)grams. Hreadth and balance in 
these two types of curricular ofterings hits the potentiul to 
cusliion the negative enrollment eftects of a ptK)r college joli 
market (Paulsen and Pogue 19KH). 

Implications for Institutions: Micro-Level Studies 

'Hie most important conirilnilion of the mien) level studies 
of individual student enrollment behavU)r is their ability to 
rs*imate the effects of student characteristics, institutional 
cnaractinisiics. and their interactions on the pn)babiljty that 
a Mudeni will ch<K)se a particular colle^'e or noncollege 
option. 'Hie enrollment etfeas of stutlent attrilxitcs serve as 
guidelines for dividing students into groups po.ssessing char 
acierisiics simikir to those who most ol'ien enn)ll at a partic 
ular college. 'Iliis enables instiiiiiion.s to idtMUify tlie student 
markets witli the greatest potential eiuollment yield lor a |)ar 
licular college or university. 

llnd(*rstanding tiie proixible enroilmeni effects of jn .<itu 
lional diaracteristics can lielp faculty and administnitors 
develop the nKxst a[')propriate marketing mix of attractive pro 
grams, tlelivered in appropriate places, at acceptable prit e* 
'llie |)robable enrollment etfjtts of interactions between mu 
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dent and insiliutional characierisiioi provide guidelines lo 
help administrators effectively tailor and target tlieir college's 
marketing mix of institutional attributes according to student 
chanicteristics In high enrollment yield markets. 

Most administrators know that, in general, when certain 
factors are present students are more likely to attend college. 
For instance, when they are white, unmarried, have high 
income, and followed a college preparatory curriculum in 
high school. Administrators also are well aware that, in gen- 
eral, students are more likely to attend college in general, or 
one particular college, when tuition, room, and board costs 
are lower, financial aid is more available, the distance from 
home to college is not great, and tlie breadth of curriculum 
offerings is grt^at. 

It is the enrollment effects of interactions between student 
and institutional attributes which are more complex and the 
least well understood. However, an understanding of these 
is of critical importance in attracting tlw students most desired 
by a particular college. 

Vf^en student ami institutional attributes meet 

Any thorough understanding of student college choice behav 
ior nuisi be intensely fcxused on the iwints of interaction 
iK'iween student and institutional attributes. For example, a 
particular college l>ecomes less atiractivt^ when tuition, nx)m 
and lx)ard, and diraance from a ixKential student's home 
increa.sc. However, these effects are much greater for lower 
income and lower aptitude students. 'Iliey In^come niUcli less 
imjx)riani as income and aptitude level rise. 

A college becomes more attractive as the availability of 
scholarship aid increases. However, this effect is reduced for 
high income students who have lower chances of receiving 
aid; the effect is enhanced for nonwhiic and high achievement 
students who have a greater probability of receiving scho 
larship.s. A college becomes less uliractive to students with 
apliuides either well alcove or well below liie average aptitude 
of students at a particular college. Students prefer \o malric 
ulale at an insiituiion wliere siulenis are similar lo lliemselves 
more than they prefer lo attend the college with the highest 
academic .standing. 

l-inally, recent research indicates thai for a given income 
and a[iiilude level, sludt^nl responsivene.s.s to changes in the 
tuition, riH)m and hoard, financial aid, and foregone earnings 



componems of college costs are now very similar, lliis dispels 
some old myths about different responsiveness, 

College aeration ami Us formation 

Tlie first phase of the college choice prcxess involves the fac- 
tors and pr(Kesses which influence and shajx; a student's 
college-going aspirations, or plans. Studies reveal three caie 
gorles of factors which may encourage or discourage the for- 
mation of college a.spirations: socioeconomic backgronneJ 
factors (siKh as race, parents' marital .status, educational 
attainment and (xcupaiional .status, and family income), ac(4 
</t'W»c7«c7t»w (aptitude and achievement), and contextual 
/«c7od ( including disciplinary problems, .sclf-csieetn, altitudes 
toward .sclux)! and success, and iters' college plans). lissen- 
tially, each of these factors is an attribute or characteristic of 
a (X)tential .student. 

The case for early intervention ''Tiesc studies' special 
contribution involves st)nie clear implications for early inter 
vention to encourage the formation of college itspirations. 
Fcir example, a contextual factor, parental encouragement, 
has been found to have a greater influence on college aspi- 
ration formation than ciilier siKioeconoinic .status or academic 
aptitude. Wliilc the .siKiiKTonomic .status and intelligence 
of a particular .student are very difllculi (if not impo.ssible) 
to influence, parental encouragement is a siKial-p.sychological 
prcK'css which may very well Ik- open to miKlificaiion through 
coun.sc'ling of parents and their children. 

This makes parental encouragement a powerful intervening 
variable between the immutable .stKiiK'Conomic .status and 
aptitude factors and the formation of ti)l lege going aspiratioii.s. 

Other imput ations for early intervention in aspiration for 
mation involve some important differences in the factois 
which influence this priKCss for blacks compared to whites. 
In this process, whites .seem to be influenced by must of the 
earliest factors such iis .siK ioeconomic background and aca 
demic aptitude, but only some of the later ones. 

Howe\'er, blacks do not seem to l)e influenced by uny of 
the earliest fai tors and are Influenced by many of the later 
factors, such as achievement in .schiK)l, encouragement by 
parents, teachers, and friends, and .self esteem. >Xliites also 
are influenced by some of these later factors, including .schiK)! 
achievement and significant others' encouragement. 'Hie mo.st 
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important Implication here is that the later factors of sch(X)l 
achievement, significant others' encouragement, and self- 
esteem are all ones which early and continuous Intervention 
has an opportunity to influence. 

Iliese are all areas In which early intervention by concerned 
administrators, teachers, counselors, and parents ct)uld make 
a difference. How many i^ential .students should he, and 
would Ix', in college if even just one of these influential fac- 
tors were promoted; schix)l achievement, .self-esteem, par- 
ental, teacher, and counselor encouragement? 

Search and appUcation 

'Ilic .second phase of the college clujice process involves stu- 
dents .seeking and acquiring information about different 
colleges. Tlicy do this by learning about different im|X)rtaiit 
college attributes such as programs, quality, co.st, and location 
by means of tlieir preferred .sources of information, usually 
from such .sources as admissions officers, college publications, 
high .sch(X)l counselors, alumni, and campus visits. 

Of course, the importance of various college attributes and 
.sources of information vaiy according to student attributes. 
In tart, the student attributes represented in the s(Kioeco- 
nomic background and academic factors which shape the for 
mation of plans for college have an infiuence in this .second 
pha.se even to the |-K)int of leading students to preselect cer 
tain colleges. 'Hie general pattern .seems to |-)e that as students' 
academic aptitude, achievement, educational aspirations, 
family income, and parental education all iiurease. their 
choices are more likely to include highly selc\iive. high-cixsi, 
.liMant. private, four year iastitutions. 

i.iige numhers of jxHential student.s are .spread acro,ss the 
entire .spectrum of [lo.s.sible .siKioecDnomic backgrounds and 
academic abilities, lliis means that there are groups of |-KHen 
tial .students who will tend to pre.selert colleges at each of 
the many jxxssibic categories of attributes .such as .selectivity, 
COM. distance, control, and level. 

l-ach ci)||egc nui.si a.sk tt.scif whether the attributes of siu 
dents tlie\- ciirrenti)' seek suggest that these student.s ;uv the 
ones who will mo.st likely fnul the college appropriate and 
utirarti\'c. In ihe lace ol a college choice process which 
appears to he eharacteri/ed by preselection aecording to siu 
tleiit attributes and lollege attributes, an elTectiw course of 
action tor each college is to tind an aiijiropriate match 



between ihe aiiributes of suidents it seeks and the aiiributes 
- of its own institution. 

Selection and attendance 

During this final phase of the college choice prcx:ess, admitted 
applic^ants evaluate and rate the attributes of their preferred 
Institutions to select one college to attend. A certain predes- 
tination is evident even here a,s students appear to develop 
evaluation criteria that are influenced by their S(K'i(x?conomic 
background and academic ability. College attributes which 
frequently are found to discriminate between students who 
select a particular college to attend include cost, financial aid, 
programs, size, kx'atlon, quality scxial atmosphere, athletics, 
and religious emphasis. 

Institutions engaged in academic marketing research usually 
conduct studies of student enrollment behavior in the selec 
tion and attendance phase. It is through academic marketing 
research that an individual college or university has the lx\st 
chance of finding the best match, or fit, between the attributes 
of its students and its own institutional attributes. 

Statistical prtxedures can be applied prcxiuctively to test 
axire submission data, application t)verlap data, and data from 
student questionnaires on student attributes and student 
ratings of the attributes of a particular college compared to 
ihase of Its competitors. Iliese procedures allow a college 
to identify its closest cornixtitors, assess the collegers image 
as perceived by admitted applicants in terms of various 
college attributes, and determine iLs market jx)siiion corn* 
pared with its closest coniixtitors. 

Hie college also can examine admitted applicants' ratings 
of its own attributes and those of its comixiiiors to identify 
wliat determines choices Ixtwcen dicir own college and a 
competitor. Another useful activity is to divide student markets 
according to ixxh student attributes and their ratings of 
college attributes, and then identify student market segments 
by enrollment yield. 

A coltege's marketing mix 

In higher education, a college's marketing mix is essentially 
a combination of its attributes ammged in the categories of 
programs, prices, promotional activities, and places of de 
livery. For mtxsi colleges there are two prinuiy enrollment 
strategies; 
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• seek siudenLH possessing aitribuies consisieni wiih ihe 
auributes of the college's curreni markeiing mix, or; 

• adjust the auribuies of ihe a)llege*s curreni marketing 
mix so they are more consistent with ihe student attrib- 
utes desired by the college. 

Recommendations for Research and Policy 

Important implications for future research center on both top 
leal areas and the need for special tjpes of databases. Follow- 
ing are some suggestions on the next steps colleges and uni- 
versities need to take. 

Look at dh' coUcgegoiPig hchatwr oj studetm oj Piontra- 
ditiofMl (4ges ufid from nontraditional ff^ups, 

Wliile the college-going lx?havior of traditional-aged stu- 
dents has Ix-en widely studied, enrollment lx?havior of stu- 
dents of nontraditional age has rcxeived relatively little 
research attention. Ihis is unfortunate and even pcxuliar, since 
one of the greatest sources of the increasing numlx?rs and 
participation rates of college students comes from this group. 

Aji im|X)rtant part of higher education's future may de|KMid 
on how effectively colleges and universities can serve the edu- 
cational needs of this very large jMKential student population, 
Many well crafted studies of the college choice behavior of 
students of nontraditional ages are needed now. We must 
better under?uand their t>ercepiions, preferences, and Ix' 
haviors if we are to better ser\'e their educational needs. 

The s;iivie need for more research pertains to oilier groups 
wliere the (xHential for increased enrollment and college par- 
tk ipation rates Is great. Further investigation is needed to 
determine whether the way various subgroups in the pop 
ulation proceed througti the college clu)ice process is unique, 
'llie greater our understanding, the greater our ability to serve 
the educational needs of women, minorities, foreign students, 
and odier groups. 

Dctvh)/) iUpOPulahlc nuKivhi uj Innv anuluate studcPits 

'IIk' large number of people wiih hacheix)r's degrees in the 
job nuu kei has for M)me time made the [Hirsuii of graduate 



degrees much more frequent, yet we are just beginning to 
study the patterns of graduate student-graduate sc*h(K)l choice. 
Particular departments within institutions may lake on more 
Importance than thc7 did in college choice mcxlels. Devel- 
oping dependable mcxlels of graduate student choice behav* 
lor is of great importance and probably will be quite chal- 
lenging So far, Malaney ( 1988, 1987) seems to be a voice 
crying in the wilderness on this issue. 

Learn as much aspmible about the search process. 

Our present understanding alx)ut the "search** portion of 
the search and applic^ation phase of college choice is mcxiest 
and inadequate, viliat kind of timing, and activity or event 
sequences actually characterize this important period of 
decision making? We need more well crafted research efforts 
in this area to build on the efforts of U^vis and Morrison 
( 1975) and Gilmour ( 1978). 'Hiosc may need to lx» more 
qualitative in approach than many of our research designs 
investigating stages of the college choice prcxess (Mossier. 
Braxton, and Ccx)ix?rsmith 1989. pp. 279 281 ). 

Det^'lop new databases to pneet new fieeds. 

More effective total enrollment or macro lcvcl studies could 
hi} conducted with more |^x)ling of lime series and cross- 
section data on environmental and institutional ch;iracterisiics. 
A premise of this re|X)rt is that the changing environment of 
tlie higher education marketplace was an important motivator 
for more market oriented institutional resfx)nses to an increas 
ingly assertive and changing student consumer profile. 

Micro-level studies using pcK)led data can investigate the 
interactive ef!ecis of environmenuil and institutional factors 
on enrollment. Perhaps iIk^ could unveil more ways in wliich 
institutional attributes can be nuxlifled to effectively offset 
or cushion the jxHenlial negative enrollment effects of scMne 
environmental clianges. 

Perhaps the most promising, and prcKluctive, of databases 
would Ix? an extensive longitudinal mien) d^uaset on indi 
vidual students which would permit well crafted investigation 
of how environmental, institutional, and student characteri.siics 
interact oji the probability of a student s college attendance 
or college choice. 
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listablist) offices of imtitutional research opi every college 
and university canipiis. 

Every college and university, large or small, should have 
an office of institutional research engaged in academic market 
research, hi addition^ inter institutionai ccK)fK*ration should 
promote multiple institution studies. All such efforts arc in 
tlie constructive pursuit of the hest pcxssible match l)etween 
student attributes iuid college attributes across the nation. 

Hpilist the support of ff)veniment and private resources. 

College rese.irchers and administmtors will need the sup- 
|X)rt of government agencies and private foundations Inter- 
ested in impR)ving our c^apacity to meet the nation's educa- 
tional needs. State and federal government p<:)licy-makers 
should have a strong interest in supporting and encouraging 
Ixxh macro and micro level studies to clarify ftirther what 
determines enrollment and college choice bchuvior. 

FCir example, ilie design and improvement of state and fed- 
eral grant and loan programs, If based on a growing under- 
standing of college choice Iwhavior, have a greater chance 
of promt^xing the social and educational goals of equal access, 
equity, and s<x'iot*conomic well being for society. Tax and 
transfer disbursements in the form of subsidies to higher edu- 
cation are national investments in these and other desired 
outcomes. 

In conclusion, the Ajnerican people place their resources 
and their trust in the hands of government policy-makers 
hoping iliat thty will pursue these stxial goals in accordance 
with the mcxsi advanced stale of our knowledge aliout student 
enrollment ;uid i'ollegc choice lK»havior. 
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